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EFFECT OF MINIMUM-WAGE DETERMINATIONS IN OREGON. 


To ascertain the effect of the Oregon minimum-wage determina- 
tions the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently made 
a comparison of records of 40 department, dry goods, 5-and-10-cent, 
specialty, and neighborhood stores for the two spring months, March 
and April, in 1913, and for the same period in 1914—periods ending 
five months before and beginning five months after the date on which 
the first minimum-wage determinations went into effect, and at the 
same time nearly one month after the date on which the last retail- 
store determinations took effect. The results of this study are pre- 
sented in Bulletin No. 176 of the bureau. The number of women under 
and the number over 18 years, with and without one year of experi- 
ence in each occupation, was taken for both periods, together with each 
woman’s rate of pay, the hours she worked, the amount of her actual 
earnings, and, if selling, the amount of her sales in both years. Data 
for men were taken for the same periods in 1913 and 1914 as to the 
number employed, the total earnings, and the total sales. The record 
covered 1,930 women and girls and 974 men before and 1,642 women 
and girls and 902 men after the determinations went into effect. All 
data were copied from store books by the bureau’s agents. In 
addition, 443 women were personally visited and a record of their age 
and experience and their places of employment, occupations, rates 
of pay, earnings, and hours of work before and after the wage de- 
terminations was obtained. 

The determinations in Oregon, fixed by the Oregon Industrial 
Commission, classify female employees in retail stores as girls under 
18 years, inexperienced adult women 18 years of age and over with 
experience of not more than one year in an occupation, and experi- 
enced adult women 18 years of age and over having more than one 
year of experience in an occupation. Any change in the character 
of service rendered constitutes a change in occupation, and there- 
fore the beginning of a new apprenticeship year. All girls under 18 
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and inexperienced adult women in retail stores in the State of Oregon 
must receive a minimum weekly rate of pay of $6; all experienced 
adult women must receive $8.25, save in Portland, where they must 
be paid at the minimum rate of $9.25 per week. These awards 
became operative on different dates, beginning on October 4, 1913, 
with an award fixing a minimum of $1 a day for girls under 18, fol- 
lowed on November 23 by one fixing a minimum of $9.25 a week for 
experienced adult women in Portland, and finally by two awards on 
February 7, 1914, fixing a minimum for experienced adult women 
outside of Portland of $8.25 a week, and for inexperienced adult 
women throughout the State a minimum of $6 a week. 

In studying the effect of the fixing of minimum wage rates, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the fact that regardless of minimum-wage 
determinations there are constant changes in business organization 
from year to year which have a material bearing upon the oppor- 
tunities and conditions of employment. New departments are 
added from time to time, successful departments are expanded, and 
other departments which have failed to secure the public recognition 
expected are curtailed and sometimes eliminated. All such rear- 
rangements involve additions to, transfers, or reductions in the labor 
force. These adjustments are of common occurrence. Any study 
from which such normal changes were eliminated in the effort to single 
out the effects of the minimum-wage legislation would defeat its own 
purpose. 

The general business depression of 1914 was felt by Portland mer- 
cantile establishments and complicated the problem of determining 
the effect of the minimum wage. A depression in business auto- 
matically reduces the numbers employed. It is therefore important 
to guard against confusing the effects of depressed business with the 
effects of minimum-wage determinations. Conditions in Oregon 
were further complicated because a reduction of legal working hours 
and a 6 p. m. closing regulation took effect at the same time as the 
wage orders. 

Notwithstanding all the difficulties and complications, a number of 
conclusions can be drawn concerning changes in conditions of labor 
after the minimum-wage determinations. 

Certain readjustments occurred in Portland stores such as might 
be expected even in a normal business year. The establishment of 
new departments and the elimination of other departments requiring 
different grades of labor brought about the employment of some 
women and the dismissal of others. A policy of charging for alter- 
ation of garments, inaugurated in 1914 by the Portland Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, decreased the demand for alterations, thereby 
necessitating a reduction in the number of women employed in the 
workroom, a department paying relatively high wages. 
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The effect of the country-wide depression manifested itself in a 
marked falling off in sales in many stores. This operated to decrease 
the labor force, both male and female. These changes in business 
conditions must be borne in mind, as they account very largely for 
the decrease in the number of women employees. The decrease in 
total numbers bears little or no relation necessarily to the minimum- 
wage determinations, but the dismissal of some women rather than 
of others, because they had completed their apprenticeship period 
and must therefore be paid a higher wage if retained, can be con- 
sidered as due to the determinations. 

Girls under 18 years of age, for whom the minimum rate is $6 a 
week, have increased, especially in the errand, bundle-wrapper, and 
cashier occupations, but not in the more skilled work of selling, 
sewing, or of the office. These first-named occupations tend to be- 
come the sphere for minors to the exclusion of adult women with or 
without experience, a result, in all probability, of the minimum-wage 
determinations. 

The wage determinations have not put men in positions vacated 
by women. The causes operating to decrease the number of women 
also operated to decrease the number of men, though to a less degree, 
as the nonselling male force is not as adjustable as the nonselling 
female force. 

The rates of pay for women as a whole have increased, but the 
wages of the three groups have been differently affected. Girls under 
18 were benefited. Before the determinations 26 per cent of these 
were receiving under $6 a week; after the determinations less than 
1 per cent were paid under this rate. The proportion getting $6 a 
week was 53 per cent before and 79 per cent after the determinations, 
while the proportion getting more than $6 was practically 20 per 
cent both before and after. Before the determinations the average 
rate for the whole group was $5.93, while afterwards it was $6.24, 
The percentages given above show that this increase was mainly due 
to the increased wages of the girls who were formerly getting under 
$6. Evidently the more poorly paid girls have been benefited, while 
the better paid have not suffered. 

For adult inexperienced women the results were not so favorable. 
Only 9 of this group had been getting less than $6 a week in the 1913 
period, and only one was found who received less than this rate after 
the determinations. The average rate per week decreased slightly, 
falling from $6.88 to $6.84; before the determinations 59 per cent of 
the group received more than $6; after the determinations, only 50 
per cent. The old employees did not suffer a reduction of wages, but 
the place of a $28 or a $30 a month girl was filled by a $26 girl. 

For adult experienced women the wage determinations brought an 
improvement of conditions. There was an increase not only in the 
proportion receiving $9.25 (the legal minimum in Portland), but also 
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in the proportion receiving more than $9.25. The proportion of the 
force getting $12 and over a week also increased, although the actual 
number decreased. The average rate of pay for the whole group in 
Portland was before the determinations $11.74, after them $11.97. 
Some experienced women in Portland were still receiving rates below 
the minimum to which the determinations entitled them, but the 
number receiving these lower rates had decreased under the determi- 
nations from 344 to 102. 

The net result seems to be an advance for the women as a whole. 
Women entering retail stores no longer have to begin at a $4 or $5 
wage. There has been no leveling down of wages to a minimum 
Some women, upon reinstatement after an absence, were compelled 
to accept only the rate to which they were legally entitled, although 
it was below that received during their earlier service, but whenever 
the wage rates of old employees have been changed since the mini- 
mum-wage rulings, the employees were benefited. 

Employment was more regular in 1914 than in 1913. This was due 
in part to the fact that under depressed business conditions fewer new 
employees were taken on to fill vacancies. The disparity between 
rates and earnings was therefore less in 1914, but sufficiently large 
in that year to call attention sharply to the importance of giving 
unemployment consideration in making minimum-wage determina- 
tions. The Oregon commission took no cognizance of unemployment, 
confining its first attempts to determining the minimum amount 
below which a self-supporting woman could not subsist in health and 
comfort, and to fixing this amount as the minimum rate of pay. 
Whether conditions in the retail-store business in Oregon would 
permit a steadiness of employment that would insure average earnings 
approximating the minimum rates to any woman able and willing 
to work steadily is a question which would have involved an extensive 
and expensive investigation to answer satisfactorily. It is important, 
however, to know the extent of unemployment and also the extent 
to which the difference between actual and full-time hours is due to 
business conditions, to illness, to voluntary and personal absences 
from duty, or to other causes. 

A comparison of sales made by women raised to or receiving the 
minimum with those of women above the minimum does not reveal 
differences that would indicate a decrease in the efficiency of those 
affected by the wage determinations. The numbers for whom com- 
parable data on this subject could be secured were too limited, how- 
ever, to warrant conclusions. 

All the changes arising from decreased business, reorganization 
of departments, and increased rates of pay resulted in an increase in 
the female labor cost and also in the total labor cost of 3 mills per 
dollar of sales. 











WOMEN IN INDUSTRY IN RECENT STATE REPORTS. 


During the past year numerous studies have been made by State 
bureaus of labor, by minimum-wage commissions, or by special com- 
missions, of the wages and conditions of employment of women in 
industry, with special reference to the consideration of minimum-wage 
legislation or the formation of minimum-wage boards for the pur- 
pose of fixing wagerates. Several of these reports have been referred 
to in Bulletin 167, Minimum-wage Legislation in the United States 
and Foreign Countries, but since the date of that report a number of 
other studies have become available and six are now summarized 
in the following pages. These cover investigations in California, 
Connecticut, Minnesota, Missouri, Oregon, and Pennsylvania. Two of 
these studies, those of California and Oregon, were made by the State 
industrial-welfare commissions; those of Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania by the bureau of labor statistics and the department of 
labor and industry, respectively; that of Minnesota by the State 
industrial commission; and that of Missouri by a special senate 
wage commission. 

In all of these studies the result which seems to have prompted the 
most comment was the large number of women receiving very low 
rates of wages in many of the industries and in all of the States. 
The significant facts in each of these reports are briefly summarized 
in the following pages. 

CALIFORNIA. 


The organization and work of the California Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission, which embraces the functions of the minimum-wage commis- 
mission, is described in detail in its first biennial report, 1913 and 1914, 
issued in May of the present year. The report is a pamphlet of 123 
pages devoted to a description of the organization of the commission 
and its method of work, and to its investigations of wages, hours, and 
conditions in mercantile establishments, laundries, manufac turing 
industries, and telephone and telegraph companies and into the cost 
of living of women in these employments. An appendix gives the text 
of the California act and the results of investigations of the California 
Bureau of Labor and the California Retail Dry Goods Association. 
The commission is now engaged in making a comprehensive study of 
the fruit-canning industry, and the result of this investigation, in which 
the fruit canners are cooperating, is reserved for a future report. This 
industry alone employs over 20,000 women and children. 
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Investigations of wages and conditions were all made at first hand 
by the commission’s own investigators. Pay rolls were examined for 
wages and earnings, and establishments were visited to ascertain 
actual working conditions. Individual employees were also visited 
in their homes, and individual schedules taken to secure the particu- 
lars desired. The investigations were carried on in five principal 
industrial centers Los Angeles, Oakland, Sacramento, 
and San Diego. 

The wage data secured and tabulated in the report cover the wages 
of 22,972 women 18 years of age and over, and 2,289 girls under 18 
years of age. Of the former, 21.2 per cent received under $8, 35 per 
cent under $9, and 49.1 per cent under $10 per week, while 28.5 per 
cent received $12 and over. Of the 2,289 girls under 18 years, 41.8 
per cent received less than $6 per week. Approximately half of these 
minors received between $5 and $6.99 per week. 

Preliminary to its investigations the commission held a series of 
conferences with employers in the various industries in order to reach 
a better understanding of the purpose of the investigations to be made, 
to explain the character of the law, and to secure in all matters the 
cooperation of employers. 

The report in large part relates to wages, emphasis being placed 
upon the numbers receiving low rates. The following table summa- 
rizes briefly the results for a number of industries. The figures are 
given separately for women 18 years of age and over and for girls 
under 18 years. 





NUMBER OF WOMEN FOR WHOM WAGE REPORTS WERE SECURED AND PER CENT 
RECEIVING WEEKLY RATES OF LESS THAN $8 AND LESS THAN $9. 
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18 years and over. Under 18 years. 
é Per cent receiving Per cent receiving 
Industry. weekly wages weekly wages 
Number| under— Number} Uunder— 
reported. reported. ; 
$8. $9 $8. $9. 

tennis oe whtehthdemenadhhesnied 9,011 18.0 31.7 1,131 91.9 97.4 

PO iidiccdcdebcdvededccdiccccnkes 9.6 35. 7 36 63. 9 77.8 

RTS: i Se 810 27.3 37.9 67 83. 6 94.0 

5, 10, and 15 cent stores............-....--- 215 87.0 90. 7 137 98. 5 100. 0 

ons in ei 3, 765 26. 5 48. 3 189 53. 9 77.7 

Dyeing and cleaning.....................- 22 10. 5 21.8 16 68. 7 81.3 

Telephone companies...................-- 3, 962 12.7 19. 2 218 21.1 40.8 

Telegraph companies....................-- 372 8.3 14.8 14 71. 4 71.4 
Manufacturin, Sadustcias 

Candy and biscuits.................-- 42.4 50.7 160 81.8 84. 4 

Foods and drugs........... Rady eee: 1,012 19. 6 33. 9 70 81. 4 92. 9 

Printing and bookbinding bt Snd waves 631 14,5 28. 3 92 65. 2 84. 8 

ls nin dtktanne oihsnch ute te +0 342 59. 4 69. 6 87 85. 0 94, 2 

oo and cigarettes.................. 386 42.5 53. 7 50 68. 0 80.0 

_ RPA: Sapo ae. 259 44.8 54.8 22 95. 4 95, 4 

Total manufacturing industries. . . . . 3, 556 41.2 52.9 481 78. 4 87.5 

Total, all industries................. 22, 972 21.2 35. 0 2, 289 78. 6 87.8 
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The result of the investigation of the cost of living in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles shows the average weekly expenditures of self- 
supporting women for clothing, for board, lunches, and lodging, and 
for all other expenses. This part of the commission’s work is sum- 
marized below: 

AVERAGE WEEKLY EXPENDITURES OF SELF-SUPPORTING WOMEN IN SAN FRAN - 


cISCO AND LOS ANGELES, TAKEN FROM ANNUAL BUDGETS OBTAINED BY PER- 
SONAL INVESTIGATIONS. 





Average weekly expenditures. 





of sched- 
ules con- 
sidered. Total. | Clothing. 


City and occupation. Board, 
lunches, | All other 
and expenses. 


lodging. 





San Francisco: 
Factory and workroom hands— 
Wages under $12 per week 
Wages $12 and over per week 
Sales, clerical, and office— 
Wages under $12 per week 
Wages $12 and over per week 
Los Angeles: 
Factory and workroom hands— 
Wages under $12 per week 
Wages $12 and over per week 
Sales, clerical, and office— 
Wages under $12 per week 
Wages $12 and over per week 




















CONNECTICUT. 


“Conditions of Wage-earning Women and Girls, 1914,” is the title 
of a report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Connecticut, dated 
January 15,1915. It embodies the results of an investigation into the 
working conditions of female employees of 30 hotels, employing nearly 
300 women; of the Southern New England Telephone Co., employing 
833 women; of 34 five-and-ten-cent stores, employing 602 women and 
girls (544 regulars and 58 extras); and 163 department and other 
stores, employing about 5,626 women, from 4,508 of whom complete 
data were secured as to the working conditions. 

The report is the work of a special industrial investigator appointed 
by the commissioner of labor statistics under the provisions of the 
industrial act of 1913. The outside work or canvassing, which cov- 
ered 23 towns, began September 22, 1914, and closed January 1, 1915. 

The report consists of 139 pages, divided into 17 chapters, relating 
to the following subjects: (1) Woman as an asset; (2) Employer and 
employee; (3) The work in Hartford; (4) The work in New Haven; 
(5) The work in Bridgeport; (6) The work in Waterbury; (7) The 
smaller cities of the State; (8) Some stories of women workers; (9) 
Fines and sick benefits; (10) Comparison of wages; (11) Wages, and 
number of employees in department and other stores of the State; 
(12) The minimum wage; (13) Difference of working time; (14) The 
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five-and-ten-cent stores; (15) The Southern New England Telephone 
Co.’s wages, hours, and statistics; (16) The hotels of the State; (17) 
The Y. W. C. A. boarding homes. 

The data for the 4,508 women and girls for whom complete sched- 
ules were obtained are tabulated as to wages, age, nationality, 
amounts paid for board, and length of time employed at specified 
rates. Age, nationality, and present conjugal condition are also 
shown for 368 married women. ‘The number and per cent of women 
and girls employed at each specified weekly wage are shown in the 
following table: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN AND GIRLS EMPLOYED AT EACH SPECIFIED 


RATE OF WEEKLY WAGE IN 163 DEPARTMENT AND OTHER STORES, CONNECTI- 
CUT, 1913-14. 


























Women and girls Women and girls 
employed. employed. 
Wages per week. a aa Wages per week. i bs 
Number. | Per cent. Numb or. | Per cent. 
Is iclivis A gceiehinei'e ase en eeaopos a eae s i a re tbt ites neuna 112 2. 49 
SSE eee te a epee 163 3. 62 a eR ieee as aia Bia 5 oan 
ER Se RE 65 Ss } go (Ota aie 130 2. 89 
Se bert se ee ree 207 4. 59 a ae Pee Ae 2 . 04 
es PE eae RI ay 6, Ne 150 3. 33 a a a ea aren. aes a 75 1. 67 
a oe 257 5. 70 NSS. ok SS ae a 43 . 96 
IED nsht idl nieictegadnindetah aide aealeaed 139 3. 08 lo nd 70 1.55 
Et. nto olnch ids ieee Gabi ae ed 614 13. 62 eo Eg ae pe ree 2 . 04 
Li npledaasieeibe kets thine 175 3. 88 TE enn gc ns hh Bae 60's © 1 . 02 
Dc itietehecnebhieeteeasa6h as 460 10. 21 I  oik  clieddaeaeaéon a6% 43 . 96 
Se te pabtinie de Raaedee cakes’ 120 2. 66 CETL ec cbdanetiekesso~ 7 .16 
2 eo ee 404 8. 96 i a 1 . 02 
NE Gch s st Vice cb odes sect se 70 1. 55 SET EG Stade sediesess aa s 5-0 1 . 02 
EE a ae Fe 384 8. 52 Ee ee ae 34 . 76 
MCE edie waticacssvaveccess 56 1. 24 2: sass sas ok 665082 6 .13 
ae Sal eal 300 6. 66 Ea ae 3 .07 
REET REGS Hey eee ee 33 Ay a PERE OE ere 2 . 04 
ET SE RETR RRL Fe 84 1. 86 RL Ran a 2 04 
OS Se Re eee ee 8 .18 AES eee 1 . 02 
RRS See SE. eae 218 4, 84 ERS eee eee 1 . 02 
MA Grc chad Gt bharveedcbeedeseuh< 10 . 22 . 
Rr See 31 . 69 ee 4,508 100. 00 
PP clbcadecéisvsctetescaadcona 11 . 24 























It will be seen from the table that wages range from $2.50 to $50 
per week. As a general rule $4.50 is the lowest that is offered in the 
smaller towns, and often the first wage is $5, and stays at that figure 
for about a year. In one town of considerable size there is a store 
where women have been employed for years at less than $5; and the 
proprietor has no difficulty in getting all the help he wants. 

In considering the weekly wage, it must be remembered that in 
some cases it is not enjoyed for the 52 weeks of the year. Some 
houses give two weeks’ vacation without pay; others give one week 
without pay; but the majority give two weeks with pay. Apart 
from this there are periods of idleness due to lack of seasonal work 
and to sickness, which materially reduce the yearly wage. 

To combat the prevailing impression that the number of foreign- 
born women employed in the department and other stores of the 
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State exceeds that of women of native parentage, the following table 


is given: 


NATIONALITY, NUMBER, AND PER CENT OF WOMEN AND GIRLS EMPLOYED IN DE- 
PARTMENT AND OTHER STORES, CONNECTICUT, 1913-14. 





Nationality. 





Nn ga tS 
Se 
EE 2 oS has l Since cneenc a 
ws doe wads 4 vedaie 
hn Lin achat ba Kate 
See eee ee 
Italian ...... Ae ee eas 
es ink, tide Bn bdshat 
I tn ed dh tindnet scan ced 
NR bia eo eae 





Number. 


1,494 
1,642 
640 
300 
128 
75 

56 

54 

44 

18 





Per cent. || 


33. 14 
36. 42 
14. 20 

6. 65 

2. 84 
1. 66 
1. 24 
1. 20 
. 98 
. 40 





Nationality. 





| 
Pe 
ae saa 
eo a rere 
| Portuguese 

. eer oe 
French-Canadian........... 
I ake oy chica Iuinitrtsis a Sa 
NS cca cbcnmsécewene ‘ 


eee eee 


Number. | Per cent. 


| 


4, 508 


| 
| 
| 


0. 33 
27 
18 
18 
13 
.09 
.09 


100. 00 


From this table it appears that of 4,508 women scheduled, 1,494, 
or 35.14 per cent, were born of American parents, while 1,642, or 
36.42 per cent, were American-born daughters of Irish-born fathers 


and mothers. 


A few were granddaughters of such Irish-Americans. 


Of the 17 nationalities catalogued, all but the Americans, Irish, 
English, and Scotch supplemented their daily earnings by doing 


outside work. 


The number and per cent of women and girls of a specified age 
employed is shown in the following table: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN AND GIRLS OF EACH SPECIFIED AGE EMPLOYED 
IN 163 DEPARTMENT AND OTHER STORES, CONNECTICUT, 1913-14. 








_ 








Women and girls 





Women and girls 























employed. employed. 
Age. Age. 

Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. 
Under 16 years........ dele Sipe 200 Of en eee 96 2.13 
DED irngecntadccte ohdecnte es 260 De eS Terre 22 - 49 
Pc anccradeccotandssewen an 350 CO See eee ee 14 .31 
PE aGwstn'es si enas sodeg eden 287 foe. eer 12 20 
Rade ddisscnoesde<eeenel 373 Se» Serer rrr err .| 16 -3l 
PE nkGastsh nese mi acnnee aegis 301 ie MWe OU beseccsecscccces a aear 12 27 
SD ikke edn even venkaveceeibe 336 eee 17 - 38 
| ES eee reer 220 ona nnsea ade oetss-es << 13 . 29 
<b> cciernewsens ceseen<t 288 5S | hk >) ee 9 - 2 
chs snbangdhns cgescaneens 216 ) > | RS SRR 5 ll 
ap 7OMS......... PAT) oe Oe 242 ae th ED pcnassd ss d60s+enesseus 14 31 
Dk cchvtavshsdetvncteoces 175 CE scious ds diccencscectan 2 . 04 
CR nicndvaceisinnne ehbewss 140 RR ee eee 5 mS | 
DA dcwa'so% oe Paine ones wens 112 4 hh >. ree 4 . 09 
29 years..... lpia Rieti abia seattle’ 173 Og SS re 5 oan 
NY oi bo Mie -ararik wy nid t0u6 96 o Bf. err rrr 5 -ll 
Ey eee yee es 110 oS fs eer 6 . 13 
Ev écendnkeeah.as dy ae kee’ 50 1.11 || 58 years . 1 - 02 
de in daak ess v0ab bate coud 84 De ee DE ein coueumatccpeecees si 1 . 02 
nave nes « deciuegiastees 45 SY OE cane hens aes cscesenx 1 . 02 
in ip nndconncccshe chen 6% 96 9 ef Se, ee eee ee 1 . 02 
EE ARR i ee 25 55 — —_ -— 
SSRN eee 50 Lu ee | 14,508 100. 00 
Dt. abahesbcccsvsseonemwee 20 . 44 | 





1 Total taken from original report. 





The items as given foot up 4,510. 
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Of these 4,508 women and girls, 4,097, or 90.88 per cent, were found 
to be living at home, and 411, or 9.12 per cent, were not living at 
home. Tables are given for each of these two classes, showing for each 
grade of weekly pay the number paying each specified amount for 
board. A table is also given showing the number employed each 
specified number of months or years at the specified weekly wage. 
No tables are presented showing working hours per week. 

The data relating to 544 employees in 34 five and ten cent stores 
are tabulated in similar manner. The following table shows the 
number employed at each specified rate of weekly wage: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN AND GIRLS EMPLOYED AT EACH SPECIFIED 
RATE OF WEEKLY WAGE IN 5 AND 10 CENT STORES, CONNECTICUT, 1913-14. 








Women and girls Women and girls 


























| 
employed. | employed. 

Wages per week. Wages per week. | 
Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. 
SEE Ee, ee ee 1 5) 5 rr a | 21 3. 86 
da iti detidtsan co cdeaciever 2 .37 EES Se eer ee ee | 4 .74 
aS, eee 105 19. 30 a oe 7 1. 28 
Ei cclgthcceeekteksdvehbuad 3 PE? WENN h odes cccksdevsct den 4 74 
os i atitiie iain nd aaa 119 Ff 2 2 ee 8 1.47 
Ia gin Ko tone hn 6b ck ond eel 6 1.10 DAIS shilSatacinsaics:htkste oh disponn ead 2 37 
les ala olan kn aase 0 Saas ete 136 I 8 1. 47 
PREC SL Shieh Cade os entecsnavas Cop 6 ES SRE A are eee 2 3d 
SEE are are 40 OE GF SE a ee 4 .74 
EE Mid nth a Wh a ae oh a oe 2 Sl SEE Eades sans va ccccanetes 1 18 
NE 5 5 bs dckiias awn one 59 10. 85 —— 
EET ea ae 2 37 | arr iea cll 544 100. 00 

Se Bap aa Sp RE Seb Ne 5 .92 

















From this table it appears that 476, or 87.50 per cent, earn $6 and 
under per week; 504, or 92.64 per cent, earn $7 and under per week; 
and 360, or 66.17 per cent, receive $4, $4.50 and $5. 

In connection with wages it is stated that two well-known chains 
of stores have a bonus system, granting the clerks a certain amount 
of money at Christmas. The bonus increases yearly to a fixed 
maximum, never exceeding $25. 

The weekly working hours range from 53 to 58. 

No tables are presented of the data gathered concerning the 833 
women employees of the Southern New England Telephone Co. 
Wages range, after a preliminary qualification through a 48-hour 
course in a training school, from $6.24 to $11.04 per week. The 
minimum working time for an operator is 48 hours; sometimes it is 
54; occasionally in time of emergency it rises to 63. The working 
hours are divided into fricks of 8 hours, and a half trick constitutes 
not less than 5 hours. Operators are required to take a relief period 
of 10 minutes in the middle of each trick. The interval between 
halves of tricks varies from 1 to 4 hours, according to the require- 
ments of local business. From 70 to 80 per cent of the intervals are 
from 1 to 2 hoursinlength. The great feature in which the telephone 
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company excels is its care for the well-being of its employees, 
Lockers, rest rooms, reading rooms, cooking facilities, and medicines 
are provided. 

The data collected concerning nearly 300 women employed in 30 
hotels show that the weekly working hours are from 54 to 56, though 
vften less, and often more, the amount of time depending upon the 
number of guests. Wages for housekeepers range from $40 to $60 
per month with board and room and for chambermaids from $3.50 
to $4 per week. Waitresses receive $4 per week and scrub women 
$3.50. In the chambermaid and scrub women class more than 90 
per cent are of Polish origin. Nearly all hotels formerly had their 
staff of women workers domiciled in the hotel, but the practice is 
fallmg into disuse. The tipping question enters into the element of 
waitresses’ wages. Few would continue in their places if no tips were 
received. 

The commissioner of labor statistics in presenting this report 
makes the following recommendations: 


1. That a law be passed requiring every mercantile establishment, 
whether wholesale or retail, and all kindred establishments, such as 
5, 10, and 25 cent stores and such stores as deal in similar com- 
modities, to employ no woman or minor female, whether relative 
or paid employee, after 6 o’clock in the evening for five evenings 
of the week and on the sixth evening, Saturday evening, to close at 
9p.m. That all violations of this law be punishable by a fine of not 
less than $50 for a first offense. 

2. That any employer, passively or willfully or by agreement, 
allowing an employee to work overtime or on any of the seven legal 
holidays generally observed in this State should be punished by a 
fine of not more than $25. 

3. That all violations of the child labor laws be reported to the 
bureau of labor statistics for consideration and action. 

4. That every mercantile establishment having five or more female 
employees provide a properly equipped rest and emergency room, 
such a provision being very essential for the health, comfort, efficiency, 
and good morals of its employees. 

5. That a lunch period of one hour and one-quarter be a uniform 
requirement in all establishments, said establishments having the 
right to extend this period if they so desire. 

6. That every store be compelled by law to have a toilet for women 
on the premises and that no woman be obliged to cross outside 
premises, go to another building, or descend into a cellar by means 
of a trapdoor in the floor to such a convenience. 

7. That in view of the many communicable skin diseases, that 
sanitary paper towels, liquid soap, and individual drinking cups 
be recommended for all establishments. 

8. That in view of the recent Edison fire, where supposedly fireproof 
buildings were destroyed, and in the light of other occurrences, it is 
earnestly recommended that such buildings as have no fire escapes 
be required to install them during the present year. 
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9. That it be obligatory on every establishment employing more 
than 25 women to have fire drills, chawine them how to avoid panic, 
how to leave the building, and how to use fire escapes. 

10. That every establishment, whether occupying one or more 
stories, or having or not having counters and tab es in its aisles, be 
required to have one or more fire extinguishers in every department, 
in plain view of the employees, if it is not now so provided. 

11. That the present special industrial investigator be authorized 

by your vendo body to continue her work until all the occupations 
specified in the act of 1913 be covered and she be empowered to 
investigate the actual and complete living expenses of women in all 
industries in the State; that she do this work as before in conjunction 
with the bureau of labor statistics, which bureau she shall at any 
time assist in its work and shall receive its assistance; that this 
reappointment be either made directly or through the labor com- 
missioner, and be for a term of four years. 
12. That she be required to make a statistical report in 1917, 
such report to be incorporated in the labor commissioner’s; that in 
1919 she present a detailed report showing the complete cost of living 
of women in all industries in the State. 


MICHIGAN. 


In October, 1913, the Michigan State Commission of Inquiry was 
appointed to investigate the conditions of labor for women and the 
advisability of establishing a minimum wage. Its scope was four- 
fold—to secure facts as to wages paid women, to ascertain their 
conditions of employment, to find out their expenditures, and to 
determine the manner and eost of living in detail. The results of 
this investigation are embodied in a 496-page report, including eight 
general divisions, as follows: Review, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions of the commission of inquiry; tentative minimum-wage bill; 
secretary's report and tabulations showing information obtained 
from women wage earners; tabulation of wage figures supplied by 
employers; wage showing from investigation of pay rolls; minimum- 
wage legislation to date; court decisions on minimum-wage legislation. 
Three hundred and seven pages are devoted to appendixes. The 
report was issued on January 27, 1915. 

Altogether the commission gathered information from 1,348 em- 
ployers in 159 localities relating to 200 different occupations, in which 
were employed a daily average of 50,351 women; from 8,512 women 
wage earners in 18 different occupations, personally seen and inter- 
rogated by the commission’s investigators, and working in 535 dif- 
ferent establishments; and from 62 women’s clubs in almost as many 
different localities, representing hundreds of members. 

In addition to this, the pay rolls for an entire year of seven estab- 
lishments involving 2,569 employees were copied. These represent 
a store, two laundries, two paper-box factories, an establishment for 
making petticoats, and a foundry employing women making cores. 
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They are valuable in this connection as giving an accurate statement 
of actual wages paid and time actually worked, but can hardly 
be said to represent wage conditions generally because of the com- 
paratively small amount of data included. An examination of these 
pay rolls show that wages were not uniform in establishments in the 
same industry although there was but little difference in the work 
performed. 

The following comparative statement shows the number and 
per cent receiving under $8, under $9, and under $10 per week, 
as reported to the commission by the various classes: 


COMPARISON OF WAGE FIGURES OBTAINED FROM EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES, AND 














PAY ROLLS. 
= Receiving less Receiving less | Receiving less 
Number than $8. than $9. | than $10. 


of women 
em- ceeeeeia:. cement: tae 


ployed. Number. | Per cent. Number. Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. 


7 


Source of information. 














Emp ployees (535 establishments) 28,358 | 4,649 55.6 5, 767 o 6, 55é | 
Shed _, 


Employers (1,348)........--...- 1 50, 351 25,810 51.4] 32,275 64.2 | 37,136 73.9 
553 738.4 
Pay rolls (7 establishments)... . 3 992 804 88. 4 956 96.3 














1 Reports as to wages were not made for 121 of these employees. 
2 Reports were received from 8,512, but from only 8,358 were they complete. 
3’ The wages of 1,577 employed in these establishments less than 4 weeks are not included. 


So far as concerns employers’ figures of the number employed and 
wages paid per week, it must be remembered that few of the 50,230 
women for whom reports were made worked 52 weeks in any one year. 
A large number of them lost as much as 10 weeks in the year from 
various causes, mainly due to seasonal work. Of the 8,358 women 
interrogated 6,647, or 79.5 per cent, reported having lost from a few 
days to 50 weeks during 1914, and of this number 5,847, or 87.9 per 
cent, lost as much as three months; only 5.3 per cent of the women 
lost no time, and about 15 per cent failed to report. 

Lack of employment is not due entirely to seasonal work. Of 
7,491 wage-earning women in 503 establishments who answered the 
question relating to cause of lost time, 2,016, or 26.9 per cent, gave 

“slack work” as the reason. Many of the women are constantly 
shifting employment. Three wage-earners had followed six different 
occupations during the year. However, 3,824, or 45.7 per cent of 
the number interrogated, reported that they had never followed any 
any other than their present occupation; 3,447, or 41.2 per cent, 
said they had followed but one other occupation. This shifting of 
occupations within short periods is responsible, according to some 
employers, for much inefficiency among women workers, and this ‘in 
turn is a factor in keeping wages at a minimum. On the other hand, 
it should be remembered that the seasonal character of the work in 
4418°—15——_2 
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many industries accounts in great measure for the instability of the 
employment. 

The seven pay rolls examined contained the names of 2,569 women 
employees. Of this number, 1,577 worked less than four weeks, 948 
worked a week and less, and 992 worked from 4 to 52 weeks. Only 
9.3 per cent of this last number worked the full year, and less than 
30 per cent worked six months or more. In fact, 61.4 per cent of 
these 2,569 workers left their employment within four weeks. Infor- 
mation taken from the pay rolls of these seven establishments is 
summarized in the following table: 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGE CONDITIONS AS SHOWN BY THE PAY ROLLS OF 7 ESTAB- 








LISHMENTS. 

| Number. Per cent. 
—__——_ _ —— —_—_——_ — ——— —— | —_— — --— ——_——- —-——_ —— -= 
55a shel bn sdvvidvewendscmmnns cpio ssiieeeed te 66S S0 
aa id patie had pena wend EMM badd ab ens oa ewwms Sl Se 
ee Wr Pe INO OOO GOT 6 on nnn cc ccc ccmcccvcnccccncscesccccens 418 16.2 
Ne a a chebalsleeuinarrenesanansd 1,577 | 61.4 
Ee eS rE eer ne 992 38.6 
Working 4 weeks and over who received less than $6 per week for the time mse ed. 672 | 67.7 
Working 4 weeks and over who received less than $8 per week for the time employed 877 88. 4 
Working 4 weeks and over who received $8 per week or over for the time employed. . 115 11.6 





The following table shows that for these women wages paid aver- 
aged as low as $5.07 per week in one establishment and as high as 
$8.54 per week in another. 


TOTAL AND AVERAGE PAY OF 2,569 WAGE-EARNING WOMEN IN 7 ESTABLISHMENTS 
AS SHOWN BY PAY ROLLS FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR. 


























Average 
Total 
, length of Average 
Establishment. number | employ- | qr citt. | weekly 
- 3 gs. we 
ployed. ment earnings. 
(weeks). | 
EES ae nn ee ee eee ee 11,847 13.5 |$38, 153. 42 $6. 24 
POE OG GORNPOY «.. 2 ccc s aie coccsosccccsepesecstocecesoces 303 26.0 | 30, 213. 30 5. 07 
EI Dbl Ae pectin cere aa amesp 180 18.0 | 16, 192. 86 6. 65 
IN Ss Gnas i sauce cedevuadeduakdasdseenvewkis 113 29.4 | 11,521.01 6. 20 
ai dink a6 ai tonne kgeonwerkeb eh iaws ep haws ahah daene se 55 34.3 16, 151, 12 8. 54 
TE SE Pi nis vas we ne et dx vn b dew bets cceuebicds dissecans. 41 28.9 | 8,511.76 8.17 
NR ove ss pean canes Hadi Reqeegs Cea RN AR e nde up ees 30 30.0 | 6,388. 36 7. 8i 
i a ae ah Me can ade Rallt-conehird wet) | See 


| 127,131. 8 ee 








1 948 of these worked one week or less, and 1,397 were employed under four weeks. They are not included 
in the average length of employment or used ‘to make the average weekly earnings. 


The seven establishments distributed during the year among the 992 
employees who worked longer than four weeks, $127,131.23. This 
is an average of $128.15 apiece. The 948 employees working a week 
and less were paid on an average of $1.65 for their services. Were 


it not that so many found employment elsewhere for longer or 


shorter periods, only a small number of them could have lived on 
the wages they received from these seven establishments. 
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The factors of lost time and shifting of occupation were not gener- 
ally considered by the wage-earners in rendering their reports. As 
already mentioned complete reports were received from 8,358 in 18 
different occupations. A detailed statement of wages received by 
these women, according to their own reports, is given in the following 
table, only those receiving under $8 and under $9 per week being 
shown: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WAGE-EARNING WOMEN REPORTING EARNING: 
UNDER $8 AND UNDER $9 PER WEEK, BY OCCUPATIONS. 








Under $8 per week. | Under $9 per week. 




















Total 
Occupation. pecs — number 
| Number. | Per cent. | Number. _ Per cent. reporting. 
. 

RTT 66000 Sacks eek aw des eRiesieneescadwees 226 7 268 | Ww 296 
Eis cece ca Ws Ra RaeR hes «ah ahee esRS bua ees sd | 334 | 42 $23 3 807 
ERG E56 50a hph i meee seins 4 csay exbene ns dOswapks 34 34 0 50 | ” 
ee eee Siniesibdinenpan maskiedtas 472 57 640 77 835 
NE DRG OUI os conc nscsvccteccestvosewawss 301 67 371 82 | 462 
NE thas ncieces seen take Gatermeeey eierey es 505 | 70 609 84 746 
as eelee ccc neta disks ahs Gabe eieceelals | 141 | 36 197 5O | 396 
Ds te DEN ik Ss ded iad dages same dee sneas 205 31 309 46 | 685 
i MOD a caccavcsectesseccecesesesececs 269 77 313 x9 366 
EE air icaieed sing tad ehh wa dems nee ee.c «epee 191 90 201 95 | 21? 
net be eh ae samqkh mee cnee aes aemmela 1, 221 58 1,476 70 | 2,148 
eee eee 336 71 388 82 474 
PE ncctniannoverséwanedpecsccdcuevcccccensauces 88 54 115 71 | 162 
RE Oe oe eer ee 291 48 366 61 | 621 
NE ists tacdacseenese cebsesueee anes -| 35 64 41 | 75 | 55 
eS ale erate eg ee Oy CRY «9 er Me 4, 649 | 56 5, 767 | 69 8, 358 








1 Shoes, woolen goods, fiber works, and metal specialties. 


A statement furnished by employers follows: 
EMPLOYMENT AND WAGE CONDITIONS AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS. 








Establishments, women employed, pay, and ages. Number. | Per cent. 
cake reece ka dadeahecdaes beude¥eebactecandbey dxassumnees 1,348 oo in te 
Average number of women employed daily............................-- pihonornd ites eee 
Receiving less than $6 per week (50,230 reporting)...................-------.-----. 10, 898 21.7 
Receiving less than $8 per week (50,230 reporting)................-.......-.------ shea 25, 810 51.4 
Receiving $8 per week and over (50,230 reporting)........................--.-+------ 24, 420 | 48.6 
Employed under 16 years of age..................-.-...-- Seevedeunnse pubdennenkcauia 1, 105 | 2.2 





A study of the reports submitted by the women themselves reveals 
interesting data on the number living at home and the number 
“adrift,” the number who pay board and who assist in supporting 
others or are themselves helped by relatives and friends, and the 
number who contribute all or a part of their earnings to the main- 
tenance of the family. Many of the women interrogated did not 
answer all these questions. In all but four cases in the industries 
investigated the earnings of the women and girls “‘adrift’’ were 
higher than those living at home. Of the 6,173 living at home who 
reported earnings, 1,539 worked in stores and averaged $7.43 per 
week, while 595 “‘adrift’’ store employees averaged $8.99 per week. 
This difference is probably due to the fact that the average age of 
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those “‘adrift”’ is greater by three years than that of those living at 
home and the average years of experience is greater by one. Taking 
as a whole the 18 occupations which reported, however, the average 
years experience is slightly greater among those living at home than 
among those ‘adrift.’”’ The following table summarizes the age, 
experience, and earnings of the women living at home and adrift: 


AGE, EXPERIENCE, AND EARNINGS OF 8,358 WAGE-EARNING WOMEN LIVING AT HOME 
AND ADRIFT. 























Age. Experience. Earnings. 

Group. Number Average Number Avers Number Total Average 

report- aay report- A report- weekly weekly 

ing. y g. y P ing. earnings. | earnings. 

| 

Eevee at hetie..............- 6, 187 22.5 6, 226 3.5 6,173 | $46, 423. 72 $7. 52 
PM eae 2,076 25. 2 2,102 3.4 2,100 | 17,419.68 8. 29 
eS oS ak a 1 8, 263 23.1] 18,328 3.5 | 18,273 | 63, 843. 35 7.72 























1 Reports were received from 8,358, but some omitted to answer all three questions. 


Of the 8,358 women interrogated, 6,232 living at home and 2,126 
“‘adrift’’ answered the questions relating to paying board, assisting 
in the support of others, and receiving help from others. Of the 
former class 2,921, or 46.8 per cent, and of the latter group 805, or 
37.8 per cent, were helped by relatives or friends. The following 
table gives the totals for the 18 industries investigated: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WAGE-EARNING WOMEN AT HOME AND ADRIFT, 
NUMBER AND PERCENT OF THOSE PAYING BOARD AT HOME, OF THOSE ASSISTING 
TO SUPPORT OTHERS, AND OF THOSE HELPED BY OTHERS (18 OCCUPATIONS). 


= 




















Paying board at | Assisting to support; Helped by relatives 

Total home. others. or friends. 
number. Per cent. oven _ 
Number. | Per cent. | Number.!| Per cent.| Number. | Per cent. 
Living at home...... 6, 232 74. 6 5, 161 82.8 1, 757 28.1 2,921 46.8 
kc o02 Skane es a 2,126 25,4 1, 852 87.1 381 17.9 805 37.8 
, eet ee 8, 358 100. 0 7,013 83.9 2.138 25. 5 3, 726 45. 4 





























Of those living at home and reporting on the amount contributed 
to the support of the family, 41.5 per cent contributed all their earn- 
ings, 46.4 per cent contributed part of their earnings, and 12.1 did 
not contribute at all. 

While approximately 56 per cent of all wage-earning women report- 
ing received for their services less than a living wage (estimated by the 
commission to be $8), 19.9 per cent were able to save or invest from 
their earnings. This is probably explained by the fact that approx- 
imately 75 per cent of these women lived at home, of which number 
58.5 per cent contributed none or only a part of their earnings 
to the support of the family. Furthermore, those adrift who re- 
ceived a larger average wage per week and who contributed com- 
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paratively little to the support of others were undoubtedly able to 
s relatively r percentage of their wages. ie followin: 
ave a relatively larger percentage of their wag In the following 
table the savings and investments of the women reporting are shown: 


AMOUNT OF SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS REPORTED BY 8,358 WAGE-EARNING 
WOMEN (18 OCCUPATIONS). 





























- | - Per cent 

Number r Number | Total wee 4 
Method. interro- aus : reporting | amount | ae robe om 
gated. amount. | reported. | amount. 

, Pm (a . | = Sais poss 
RES SE SRD ey SN 8,358 1, 524 1,238 | $89, 748. 97 | $72. 41 18. 2 
eee 8, 358 147 94 10,317. 42 | 109. 76 1.7 

Cd irs ahah an ne acne Bs 8, 358 | 1, 671 1,332 | 100, 066. 39 | 75. 12 19.9 
| 














As bearing on the problem as to whether wages paid were adequate 
to meet family expenses, it is of interest to note that 842, or 10 per 
cent, of the women wage earners interrogated and reporting were 
married, with many of them supporting others besides themselves. 
If this figure holds good with the total number of Michigan women 
employed in gainful occupations (estimated by the commission to be 
225,000), it shows that 22,500 married women are working for a liv- 
ing outside their homes. With the number of divorced and widowed 
added to these figures, the percentage of such women depending on 
their own exertions for a living is still further increased. 

Out of 688 women reporting the status of their husbands, 512 said 
that their husbands were working, 99 that they were out of work, and 
66 that they were physically incapacitated for work. Out of 674 who 
reported as to their own earnings, 367 said they shared household ex- 
penses, 124 worked merely for their clothing and spending money, 
124 entirely supported their families, and 39 supported themselves 
only. Two hundred and nineteen said that they were able to save a 
portion of their earnings. 

There is considerable divergence of opinion as to what constitutes 
a living wage. The commission sought information on this subject 
not only from wage earners, but from 62 women’s clubs throughout 
the State. The employees in large proportion considered $10 a min- 
imum, while one-third of the women’s clubs placed it between $8 and 
$9. The figures are presented in the following table: 


WEEKLY WAGES CONSIDERED NECESSARY BY 57 WOMEN’S CLUBS AND 5,673 WAGE- 
EARNING WOMEN IN ORDER TO LIVE DECENTLY, SHOVING PERCENTAGE OF 
THOSE SPECIFYING A CERTAIN AMOUNT. 
































| | 
Under $8. $8 and under $9. $9 and under $10., $10 and over. 
Number a ee 
Sources of information. report- | . 
ing. Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- | Per 
ber. cent. ber. | cent. ber. cent. ber. | cent. 
= S cncnmmmscisiebticnell | 
| 19| ss! 
Women’s clubs............ 57 15 | 26.3 | 19| 33.3 9 15. 8 14 24. 6 
Wage-earning women...... 5, 673 647 11.4 | 1,256) 22.2 | 854 15.0 | 2,916) 514 
| } 
| 
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The commission concludes: 


1. That a large percentage of the women wage earners of Michigan 
are to-day receiving less than a living wage. 

2. That this constitutes a menace to the social welfare of society 
that is within the power of the legislature to prevent. — 

3. That a ioinasoealiie number of women are working under insani- 
tary conditions that proper legislation will remedy. 

4. That any industry that can not pay a living wage to its employ- 
ees is a burden and not an asset, and if it moves away or goes out of 
business society will suffer no loss. 

5. That the causes of social maladjustment are not the fault of 
any one class, but rest with all classes, and it remains with society, 
through its legislative power, as far as possible, to remove these 
causes. 

6. That the tendency of minimum-wage legislation will be toward 
the elimination of inefficiency on the part of both employers and em- 
ployees, and the suppression of parasitic industries. It will make 
relations between employers and employees more secure, better 
understood, and therefore more cordial; will stimulate employees to 
greater industry and more regard to the interest of their omployers; 
will prevent wage cutting below a minimum by less humane employ- 
ers; will reduce the number of strikes and disagreements; and will 
compel employers to use the latest aids to production. 

7. That no material interests of the State would be injured by 
such a law. 


The commission recommends: 


1. Immediate provision for vocational training in public schools, to 
be supplemented by instruction and ne in schools under the di- 
rection of employers and by other methods of overcoming inefficiency, 
as of first importance. 

2. The enactment of a minimum-wage law for women. ‘This law 
should provide: —- 

(a) For a properly constituted minimum-wage commission, with a 
maximum of power in the direction of publicity and a minimum of 
power in the direction of coercion. 

(b) For minimum-wage boards, composed of both employers and 
employees and of representatives of the consuming public, to be 
appointed by the commission. 

(c) For a proper review by the minimum-wage commission of any 
decision by a wage board as to the necessity * or the sum that 
should constitute a minimum wage, with the added right by the 
parties in interest to bring the review into court upon questions of law. 

(dq) For working certificates to be issued by the commission to 
apprentices and beginners, to the crippled, and to those who are 
mentally or physically unable to do a full day’s work, which shall 
permit the employer to pay, as wages, certain proportions of the 
minimum wage. 


A tentative minimum-wage bill is presented as Part II of the 
report. 
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The first biennial report of the mimimum wage commission, con- 
sisting of 55 pages, gives an account of its work from August 1, 1913, 
the time it came into active existence, to December 31, 1914. The 
bill creating the commission was approved April 26, 1913. 

So much of this report as gives an account of the commission’s 
effort to establish minimum-wage determinations has been fully sum- 
marized in Bulletin 167 (pp. 55-59) and need not be repeated here. 
The commission's investigation of conditions, and especially of wages 
paid in various industries, will, however, be of interest. 

The commission immediately after its organization took up the 
study of wages and the cost of living to ordinary working women, 
and its findings on these subjects constitute the major portion of the 
report. 

There are 81 cities in Minnesota, classified into four groups—those 
of the first class, having a popuiation of more than 50,000; second 
class, 20,000 and not more than 50,000; third class, more than 10,000 
and not more than 20,000; and fourth class, not more than 10,000. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth are in the first class, Winona is 
in the second class, and all other cities are in the third and fourth 
classes. 

In making its investigation into prevailing wage rates in Minnesota 
the commission mailed schedules containing 12 questions to employers 
throughout the State and secured reports from about 550 in Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, and Duluth and from 37 manufacturers and 44 
mercantile firms outside of those cities. 

More than 6,500 ‘‘ Employee’s schedules,” containing 19 questions, 
were also used among working women in mercantile and manufac- 
turing occupations in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, and Winona, and 
the results were tabulated for 6,542. 

As to learners and apprentices, the following definition was used 
in the schedule: ‘‘A learner is one engaged in any occupation, not 
learning a definite trade, but simply becoming proficient through 
experience in one line of work. An apprentice is one learning a defi- 
nite trade or craft.” 

The following table, based on data secured from schedules mailed 
to employers, shows the number of females employed at each classi- 
fied weekly wage in the three cities of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Duluth. 


’ 
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NUMBER OF FEMALES EARNING EACH CLASSIFIED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY WAGES IN 
ABOUT 550 ESTABLISHMENTS IN MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, AND DULUTH. 




































































$2 $4 $6 $8 $10 $12 ‘ 
Under} and | and | and and | and and Total 
$2. | under | under | under | under | under over ids . 
$4. $6. $8. $10. $12. | . : 
MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL. 
PEORIA ROOD. oo. 5 oon oie nc cncccccschocs ces cfosccecs 20 168 191 109 144 632 i 
Mercantile, retail: 
EEE eee See nee 39 62 5 eee ioe ill 
ee ene 41 572 | 1, 263 755 347 481 3, 459 
EEE ees on 1 14 55 58 53 97 278 
oe aah ockindinntdidalbegncwas l 84 115 141 111 143 595 
a ahaa eced sisal veededucls ts cecchhissaeviasvenss 2 1 3 2 8 
Furniture and hardware stores........|.......]......-|..... e 2 7 7 17 33 
EE ME BONO. iio oo os 6 ccc cethecc cescfoceccscfosvsecs s s 2 5 23 
Retail millinery stores................. 1 eed 1 3 7 7 14 33 
Groceries and confectionery ...........|......-|....0--|.---0-- 7 18 3 20 48 
Art goods, music, books...............}... PR ES 1 5 7 | 7 12 32 
Miscellaneous. .............. Cee ee Ses: ees 4 9 8 | 13 12 46 
Total, mercantile, retail... ......... 1 43 715 | 1,531 | 1,015 558 803 1 4,667 
Manufacturing: a Snes Tele & 
Drugs and chemicals........ ee ee Sere 23 23 11 6 2 65 
Food products, liquor, and topacco..../.....-.- 2 182 437 255 318 179 1,373 
Leather and rubber goods. ...........-|......-).....-- 24 30 35 22 36 147 
rr nee mre 4 15 32 13 23 87 
RS SR Ire. 2 51 42 28 55 178 
Printing and paper goods............-|.....--|.....-- 132 502 414 109 182 1,339 
NS ea ea eo Ao we cialinaiel th basin! e 1 176 618 637 442 463 2,337 
SSS aS = Se eee” eae 24 327 620 582 423 391 2, 367 
All other manufacturing..............-).......|......- 11 44 52 36 27 170 
Total manufacturing................|....... 27 | 881 | 2,340 | 2,060 | 1,397 | 1,358 8,063 
DULUTH. : 7 
ON Ee eee: See S See ae 9 27 36 30 102 
Sb wise Ades wee cc's se dcnddudpuswveed 15 106 141 118 71 88 539 
Manufacturing: 
Food products, cigars, and tobacco....|.......|.....-- 18 14 16 6 6 60 
Leather and rubber goods.............|.......|.-...-- 17 ll 7 2 7 44 
IOs ois 65 ooo oink cccleccdecchescsecebiccsssclocccocs . 3 4 
t= _— ~ p on a rr See See - 15 2 1 6 = 
rinting and paper goods.............|.......|.-...-- 13 _ eee 4 4 
REO SES ER SPS BaP 3 28 6 2 2 41 
RE ey yen tide danas ceibedavless 6 9 18 20 7 32 193 
Total manufacturing................|.....-. 6 67| 99 61 18 60 i 314 
TWIN CITIES AND DULUTH. a“ - 
Mercantile: 
CT 6. 66d A eekba nd bgt cindedeceeetbauabhes vegas 20 177 218 145 174 734 
D. Jdeke eden cs epenssiedunedaicd 1 58 821 | 1,672 | 1,133 629 891 15, 206 
Total mercantile... .................. 1 58 841 | 1,849 | 1,351 774 | 1,065 15,940 
nda. ann pune de ccemereeS eabiaunas 33 948 | 2,439 | 2,121 | 1,415 | 1,418 18,377 
Total mercantile and manuiucturing. 1 91 | 1,789 | 4,288 | 3,472 | 2,189 | 2,483 114,317 


























1 This is not the correct sum of the items. Figures are given as shown in the report. 


A more minute classification of wages is shown in the following 
table, giving for the three cities combined the number and per cent 
earning each classified amount: 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FEMALES EARNING EACH CLASSIFIED AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY WAGES IN MERCANTILE AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, AND DULUTH. 








Mercantile. 















Manufac- Total manufactur- 


- l tage vee 
turing. Whole | Total. ing and mercantile. 


Wages per week. Retail. sale. 





















































ry | 

Num-} Per Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-) Per | ,, eT 
ber. | cent. | ber. cent.| ber. | cent.| ber. | cent. | Number.) Per cent. 
OT ee Pere Seen 1{ 0.1 | METIS SESE | 1} 0.1] 1 0.1 
$2 and under $3................. 7} 0.1 3 1 | SETS NEDO | 3 1] 10 1 
$3 and under $4................. 27 oon et ih *...... Mania 55 9 | 82 6 
$4 and under $5................. 189} 23) 253) 4.9) 6] 0.8] 259] 4.4 | 448 3. 1 
re 759 | 9.0 568 | 10.9 14 1.9 582 | 9.8 | 1,341 9.4 
 aininieeedéntans 1,211 | 14.5 | 884/17.0] 103] 14.0] 987]16.6] 2,198 15.4 
$7 and under $8................. 1,228} 14.7] 788]15.1] 74] 10.1] 862/14.5] 2,090 14.6 
$8 and under $9................. 1,086 | 12.9 | 655) 12.6] 115] 15.7] 770 | 13.0 1, 856 13.0 
$9 and under $10................ 1,035 | 12.4 | 478] 9.2] 103]14.0] 581] 9.8 | 1,616 11.3 
$10 and under $11............... 911 | 10.9 | 503)| 9.7 92} 12.5] 595 | 10.0 1, 506 10.5 
$il and under $12............... 505 | 6.0| 127] 24] 53] 7.2| 180] 3.0 | 685 4.8 
CIES kncck sane cecedcwtil 1,419 | 16.9 | 891 | 17.1 | 174 | 23.7 |1,065 | 17.9 | 2, 484 17.4 
ints dcthetddibnniseeee 8, 377 {100.0 | 5, 206 l100.0 734 |100. 6 |, :, 940 — | 14,317 | 100. 0 


















Outside of cities of the first class, pay-roll data were secured from 
37 of the larger manufacturers, employing 732 females, and from 44 
mercantile firms employing 476 females. 


A brief summary of the weekly wage rates is given in the following 
table: 





NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FEMALES EMPLOYED AT EACH CLASSIFIED RATE OF 
WEEKLY WAGE IN MANUFACTURING AND MERCANTILE INDUSTRIES IN CITIES 
OUTSIDE OF ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, AND DULUTH. 











Manufacturing. Mercantile. Total. 


























































Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent.| Number. | Per cent. 

ods. na dcne ens eaesaee 194 26. 5 62 13.0 56 23. 1 
a os Ss ies pane 6 adrbie wwle ware 112 15.3 52 10.9 164 14.8 
$5 and under $6....... canon webs 131 17.9 73 15. 4 204 18. 4 
I de a 5 eebicsls ei ioeodé- aie 91 12. 4 63 13. 2 154 13.9 
I i es 54 7.4 63 13. 2 117 10. 6 
EEE aE Se See 36 4.1 44 9.3 74 6.7 
2 5 os keeiokhatanicenisieeem nue 120 16. 4 119 25. 0 139 12.5 
EE ET Ri et ah 732 100. 0 | 476 100. 0 | 1, 108 100. 0 














Wage rates in other lines of industry in Minnesota are not any 
higher than in mercantile and manufacturing lines. The prevailing 
rate in laundries is slightly lower. Investigation into wage rates in 
laundries, hotels, restaurants, telephone and telegraph establish- 
ments, and offices showed that there was no material difference be- 
tween these employments and those already discussed. 

Wage data as reported by the employees themselves on schedules 
distributed among them are shown in the following table. The data 
are for the four cities, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, and Winona. 


: 
‘ 


LES 
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WEEKLY WAGES AS REPORTED BY FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN MERCANTILE AND 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, DULUTH, AND 
WINONA. 

Minneapolis 
ms Duluth. Winona Total, four 
St. Paul. cities. 
Wages per week, _ 
Num-| Per |Num-| Per \Num-| Per |Num-| Per 
ber. | cent.| ber. | cent.| ber. | cent.| ber. | cent. 

noe ES a a on Pe ee | | 18 0.3 11 1.8 | ft 2.8 30 0.5 

5 ae Rn amine eR POETS | 145/25} 58] 9.3] 2) 226] 224] 374 

ee Ses epee pew eee bebe emow oo 552] 9.5 50 | 8.0 8 | 8.6] 610 9,3 

Ne nn os a bein ememibne aa datas wea 985 | 16.9 65 | 10.5 18 | 19.4 |1,069 16.3 

So 0 ie a ietuin a nie eters annie pe sreGnneels 937 | 16.1 87 | 14.0 18 | 19.4 |1,042] 15.9 

le nce amen ee aadawenmadeee 862 | 14.8 65 | 10.5 11 | 11.8 938 14.3 

I i on eC ic aielslande ba ob aame ease | 614 | 10.5 74 111.9 3 3.2 691 10.6 

REE SE, te pe cD aN een NE 640 | 11.0 64 | 10.3 3; 3.2 707 10.8 

Nc onecces sb sbeenesecven 205 3.5 14 2.3 | 2 2.1 221 3.4 

$12 and under $13.............-.-.-- ads Tet awe ane te eae 341 5.9 43 | 6.9 21 21 386 5.9 

ee tee beehive chawen 8O 1.4 21 iS biseses Sigs ek 101 1.5 

$14 and under $15.........-. Tn wen ne tie RE mst ale tk oro 70 SS 11 if ee Dimi 81 1.2 

ect eateaseaahnnbenceseeencts 153 | 2.6 31} 5.0 | 3 | 3.2| 187 2.9 

od emawe ch thunk ote a cee awe 41 se 3 » Serer eee 44 i, 

fe neds a sawennwades dep heon des emen 34 .6 5 8 Lt G4 40 6 

se nas hnete tunes ee 50 .9 4 .6 1 ae 55 8 

ST ae ee Ss ot 3 tT ee ee 11 2 

ne Lk eas etades whadedwwenws 32 05 Se eS oe Saree 40 .6 

ee aia rms ani ee Sw ho eb 4 ak 1 * 1 a eee 5 1 

oS ie sl den abe ecebaaeb-wewn ee s CA EP a Ee 8 . 

ia nen dese emneet es aake Ha 4 4 a Ee See Ae 4 1 

$24 and under $25.........-- 12 hp I ER) SAP 6 4 ) 5) Sees Ape: eR gale: 4 1 

lo it Meh hehe eehehe wd caheen 19 3 3 5 RA an 23 .4 

$26 and over........-- eds cnbkcdh cannes kitetle a pane 21 1.) =a eee Pap Serre 21 3 

SS EO I ABATE GETS ARETE SITET PP 5,828 [100.0 | 621 [100.0 | 93 |100.0 |6,542 | 100.0 




















The following table is a summary of expenses as reported by 1,731 


working women living adrift in the Twin Cities and earning less than 
$12.50 per week, and by 572 working women living adrift in Duluth 
and earning less than $12.50 per week. These schedules were 


selected from 6,569 received: 


WEEKLY COST OF LIVING AS REPORTED BY FEMALE EMPLOYEES AND AS RECOM- 
MENDED BY THEIR ADVISORY BOARD APPOINTED BY THE MINIMUM-WAGE COM- 


MISSION, TW.N CITIES AND DULUTH, 1914. 









































; | As recommended by advisory 
As reported by females adrift. | Seands. ; 
Twin Cities. Duluth. Twin Cities. Duluth. 
Average Average | 
for Averene Average for Consoli- 
Item. females | ‘i>, © for females dated 
earning | samales | females | earning | Mercan-| Manu- | mercan- 
less than| “come | ©arning | less than} tile ad- | facturing | tile and 
$12.50 class, |96-50and| $12.50 | visory | advisory| manu- 
week selected under | per week| boar board. | facturing 
(1,731 | “cases. | $8-50 per (572 advisory 
sched- , week. sched- board. 
ules). ules). | 
Room and food........-..------ $4. 39 $4. 39 $4. 13 $4. 42 $4. 80 $5. 00 $4. 90 
DEED SoWinss o've nsec vovscssees 33 . 52 . 29 .35 . 50 .45 0 
tees unk dahs teibnetbeved 1. 68 1. 68 1.45 1.78 2.00 1.92 2.00 
Pe ee = . 53 3 . 46 . 50 . 30 . 30 
NEE ac puntasoccccccccecnccscss 4 44 . . 24 
ee Woeennccecccccesgecsicces > a ~ = . 30 . 35 . 38 
O De stenetins on oda eencnscesé ‘ P 
Gr ck cess sascccseocedscses 13 17 ll .13 \ 10 { 15 .10 
SRT sis nancshunoenas ul ul -09 ; it ; -10 i 
pT ree ; .18 d ‘ . 06 : 
Lodge and club dues........... .02 . 08 . 03 5) Reo Pane \ ss 
Amusements. ........---------- . 34 .34 . 26 31 25 \ 50 { . 29 
Wa anccecdcdacececcecsves 27 30 .16 . 21 .10 . . 20 
I cnt sol de dens anlicn th icndskasdleihncss sods Binhibbe 2) dis cbieacdsss 7: ae * 
BN. pt ddcwaaseesibedi sci 8. 38 9. 26 7.52 8. 33 8. 65 8. 82 8. 69 











1 Cases selected where every item of expenditure on schedule was answered by an entry of some amount. 
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Following a statement of the orders issued by the commission 
(already given in Bulletin 167, pp. 55-59) and the action of the court 
in declaring the law unconstitutional, the report closes with the text 
of the minimum-wage law, and also a tabular synopsis of the princi- 
pal provisions of the minimum-wage laws which have been enacted 
in the nine States, California, Colorado, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


MISSOURI. 


The report of the Senate Wage Commission for Women and 
Children in the State of Missouri, dated February 4, 1915, presents 
the results of an investigation conducted by a commission chosen for 
the purpose of ascertaining the wages paid working women in Mis- 
souri, with a view to determining the advisability of minimum-wage 


‘legislation. It includes also the information secured by the school 


of social economy of Washington University on the wages, cost of 
living, and conditions of labor of women in the manufacturing indus- 
tries of St. Louis. 

The report consists of 108 pages, about 70 of which present in 
summarized form the testimony of some 400 witnesses examined by 
the commission during its sittings, which began in May, 1913, and 
ended February, 1914. Sittings were held in St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Joplin, and Springfield. 

The information elicited by the commission from these 400 wit- 
nesses, both employers and employees, was not reduced to tabular 
form, but was condensed and left in its cursory form of question and 
answer. The whole testimony was of such volume that it was not 
deemed advisable to present it in its entirety. 

The condition of 10 girls working in one place in St. Louis was made 
the subject of a special investigation. Each girl was asked to state 
the amount of clothing purchased during the year in a list which she 
was given to fill out. Where a gown was used more than one year, 
she was requested to divide the cost. The prices called for were for 
new goods of qualities used by the girls ordinarily, not including 
Sunday dresses or evening gowns; “just clothing necessary to wear 
to and from work.” All of the 10 girls in question lived at home and 
were able to save something out of their earnings. 

The table of estimates follows. 
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ESTIMATES OF ANN JAL COST OF CLOTHING OF 10 FEMALE EMPLOYEES WORKING 
IN ONE PLACE IN ST. LOUIS. 






















































































Cost per year for clothing. 
Employee, age, -— wages per Suits. Waists. Hats. Underwear. 
week. 
| | Skirts.|Shoes,| 11 
Sum-| Win- | Sum-) Win-| Sum-! Win-| Sum-; Win- y- 
mer. | ter. | mer./| ter. | mer. | ter. | mer. | ter. 
| 

No. 1, 16 years, $.....-........ $10. 00 |$15. 00 |$5. 00 |$4. 00 |$5.00 [$6.00 |$3.00 |$2.50 |$5. 00 's9. 00 $12. 00 
Se eo. consccakecotens 15.00 | 8.50 | 6.00 | 3.50 | 3.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 6.00 |10.50 | 12. 00 
eS 15.00 | 15.00 | 6.00] 4.00 | 6.00 | 4.00} 1.00] 1.50/...... 7.50} 3.00 
No. 4, 24 years, $8........ ...+-| 15.00 | 20.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 | 3.00 | 3.00 | 3.00 | 3.00 | 3.00| 9.00} 26.00 
No. 5, over 24 years, $8......-. 15.00 | 15.00 | 5.00] 6.00} 4.00 | 4.00 | 2.00} 3.00 10.00 |18.00| 6.00 
No. 6, over 24 years, $8......-- 15.00 | 15.00 | 6.00} 6.00 | 4.00 | 3.00 | 1.50 | 3.00] 5.00 |20.00 6. 00 
No. 7, over 24 ycars, $9......-./...-..- 7.50 | 3.00} 2.00 | 3.00 | 3.00 | 1.25) 1.50] 5.00 | 3.50 2. 50 
No. 8, over 24 years, $9......../.....-- 7.50 | 3.00 | 3.00 | 5.00} 5.00! 2.00] 1.50]! 4.00 12.00 3. 00 
No. 9, over 24 years, $10.......|......-|--.---- 7.50 | 7.50} 5.00} 5.00 | 3.50} 2.00/10. 00 | 3. 50 3. 00 
No. 10, over 24 years, $13.......) 7 50]|.....-- 2.50} 1.25 | 2.50 | 2.50} 1.50] 3.00} 5.00 | 3.00 . 50 
EES er eee 7.75 | 11.00 | 5.05 | 4.373) 4.10 | 3. 85 | 2. 374|1 2.80 | 5.30 } 7.98| 7.40 

| | 

Petti- . Acces- Toilet . “ff ‘ 
Coats. eonte. Gloves. sories. | articles. | Corsets. | Total. 

| 
No. 1, 16 years, $6............-. 36.66| $3.00} $4.00} $5.00] $1.50) $2.00| 2$96.88 
No. 2, 18 years, $6...........-..- 3. 33 5. 00 3. 00 2. 00 3. 00 5. 00 95. 83 
No. 3, 20 years, $7.............. 7. 50 3. 00 1. 50 2. 00 3. 00 3. 00 83. 00 
No. 4, 24 years, $8...........-.- 10. 00 4. 00 4. 00 5. 00 3. 00 2. 00 121. 00 
No. 5, over 24 years, $8......... 5. 00 1. 50 2. 00 5. 00 2. 00 3. 00 106. 50 
No. 6, over 24 years, $8......... 5. 00 3. 00 6 ) eee 2. 00 6. 00 103. 50 
No: 7, over 24 years, $9........- 8. 00 5. 00 2. 00 3. 00 . 50 1.00 51. 75 
No. 8, over 24 years, $9......... 7. 50 2. 00 3. 00 3. 00 2. 00 2. 00 2 67. 50 
No. 9, over 24 years, $10........ 6. 75 3. 00 3. 00 3. 00 2. 00 1. 00 65. 75 
No. 10, over 24 years, $13....... 3. 75 1. 25 . 69 . 50 1.50 .75 37. 69 
BS occcuuscve sous 6. 34 3. 07} 2. 62 2. 85 2. 05 | 2. 574| 83. 11 

| 




















1 This figure is not the correct average of the items; it is copied from the report. 
2 This figure is not the correct total of the items; it is copied from the report. 

The schoo! of social economy of Washington University conducted 
an auxiliary investigation into the cost of living in St. Louis, wages 
in 13 selected industries, and wages of i,569 women employed in 
the men’s clothing industry. 

A study of the cost of living in 1,200 cases in Kansas City, St. 
Louis, and elsewhere gave the following estimate per week for work- 
ing women: Food, $3.50; rent, $2; clothing, $1.53; laundry, 25 cents; 
car fare, 60 cents; amusements, 20 cents; vacation, 10 cents; church, 
5 cents; insurance, 10 cents; medical attention, 20 cents; total, $8.53. 

As to wages in the selected industries, namely, clothing, boots ani 
shoes, tobacco, printing and binding, millinery, grocer’s sundries, 
candy, drugs, bags and baggage, paper boxes, cotton, and fur, 
investigation showed that 40.8 per cent of the 7,562 women employe: 
received less than $7 per week. In drug making 68.8 per cent o! 
the women employed earned less than $7 per week, while in printing 
and binding only 27.4 per cent earned less than $7 per week. 

In the men’s clothing industry, figures were secured relative to 
the wages of 1,569 women, or more than 60 per cent of the total 
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employed in the industry. The data cover the wages of all female 
employees on the regular factory pay rolls. 

The following table shows the number and per cent receiving each 
classified weekly amount: 








NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FEMALES EARNING EACH CLASSIFIED AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY WAGES IN MEN’S CLOTHING FACTORIES, ST. LOUIS. 


| | 


Wages per week. Number. 

















Per cent. 































A en See ee oe oe a uss otasisdeeubasidemcbadeens 160 10.19 
i hts i: A ee a caensaneacdaruucedantens 147 9. 37 
CMR Ma A cS iE ok Te cnbgusgnenanbesceesscpecsi 126 8. 03 
cn cpap asenndee pn LO ONE, TS REE LTC ITD 183 11. 67 
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From this table it appears that 50.23 per cent of the total females 
employed earn less than $7 per week and more than 60 per cent aver- 
age less than $8 per week. 

The investigation made by this department of Washington Uni- 
versity revealed great irregularity of employment in two factories 
manufacturing men’s clothing, as is shown in the following statement: 


IRREGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN TWO MEN’SCLOTHING FACTORIES 
IN ST. LOUIS. 












Number 
Weeks of employment. of Per cent. 
women. 
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The commission recommends minimum-wage legislation. In their 
opinion “there ought to be remedial legislation—either by a law fix- 
ing a minimum wage for women and girls or by the establishment of 
a wage board to adjust the pay of women in various parts of 
the State to insure for them an income sufficient at least to clothe 
and feed them properly. In our judgment, a commission with power 
to fix wages in the various occupations and to grade same, from be- 
ginner to the expert, would be best.” 
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OREGON (POWER LAUNDRIES IN PORTLAND). 


A report of the Industrial Welfare Commission of the State of 
Oregon on the power laundries in Portland, 1914, embodies the 
results of an investigation undertaken to ascertain whether in the 
power laundry industry: (1) The physical demands of the work are 
excessive for the strength of the average woman worker, (2) whether 
ventilation is sufficient to insure the reasonable comfort of the 
employee, (3) whether the nature of the work is such that a learner’s 
period with reduced wage is necessary in all departments, and (4) the 
extent to which the short week in the laundry industry interferes 
with the earning of a living wage. 

Power laundries to the number of 17 were dealt with, employing 
1,157 persons, 768 of whom were women and 389 were men. Of the 
female employees, 13 were minors between 16 and 18 years of age. 

Wages in laundries are based upon three kinds of service—namely, 
hourly, weekly, and piecework. Of the 768 women employed, 455 
were paid by the hour, 254 by the week, and 59 by the piece. Of 
the total number employed, 148 were office employees, markers, and 
sorters—occupations which are usually grouped together as being of 
a clerical nature—and 620 were employed in distinctly laundering 
processes. Of the 254 employees paid by the week, 137 were office 
employees, markers, and sorters. Thus it is seen that only 117, or 
less than 19 per cent of the 620 women employed in laundering 
processes, were assured of a fixed weekly wage. The wages of the 
514 employees not paid by the week vary from week to week, even 
when a normal week’s work of from 48 to 53 hours is put in. The 
only two classes of employees paid by the piece are the hand 
ironers and machine operators. . 

Wage data tabulated for 726 women working over 36 hours per 
week show that slightly more than 29 per cent received under $8 per 
week and 54.9 per cent received under $9 per week. 

Eight dollars and twenty-five cents a week was established as a 
minimum wage for women workers in the laundry industry in Port- 
land by the industrial welfare commission. Yet according to the 
wage data collected it is found that more than one-fourth of the 
women employed receive less than $8 per week and more than one- 
half receive less than $9 per week. Only one group of 16 workers 
out of 180 receiving $8 and under $9 per week averaged as high as 
$8.41. 

The extent of unemployment is shown by the data collected from 
242 women, covering the period from April, 1913, to April, 1914. 
Of these, 125 reported some time lost through unemployment, 
ranging from 1 week and less to 11 months. Forty-two had been 
out of work for from one to three weeks; 66 reported as being out 


i 
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of work for from one to three months; 11 lost from four to six 
months; and 6 lost from seven to eleven months. 

The varying length of the working week has been a prevailing 
characteristic of the industry. The weekly rush period of the laun- 
dries is from Monday noon till Friday noon. Nearly all of the 
employees lose at least one-half day’s work and wages, and many 
lose more. 

Of the 754 whose hours for one week were compared, 11.8 per cent, 
nearly one-eighth, on a nine-hour-a-day schedule, worked between 
4 and 5 days a week; 46 per cent worked less than 50 hours; and 
53.7 per cent worked from 50 to 54 hours. 

Following the purpose of the inquiry at the outset, some recom- 
mendations are suggested for the improvement of the physical 
conditions of the laundries, the methods and arrangement of work, 
and the health and efficiency of the employees: 

1. Reduce the temperature and humidity of the work rooms to a 
normal degree by use of exhaust fans, exhaust hoods over machines, 
and any natural or artificial means available. 

2. Arrange departments and machinery so that the warmest and 
most exacting occupations will derive the greatest benefits from the 
ventilation. 

3. Furnish heat-deflecting devices for machines on which they may 
be used, e. g., body ironers. 

4. Install pneumatic attachments on press machines which women 
are expected to operate. 

5. Shift employees at work so that the heat and strain of the 
different occupations may be distributed. 

6. Furnish padding or mats for women to stand on who work on 
concrete floors. 

7. Permit stools at work in many departments where they are 
not at present supplied. 

8. Maintain toilets, dressing rooms, and the laundry as a whole 
in a clean, well-swept condition. 


PENNSYLVANIA (WOMEN IN MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA). 


As a part of its monthly bulletin, dated January, 1915, the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and Industry publishes the results 
of a study of the conditions of women in mercantile establishments 
in Philadelphia. 

The investigation extended over the seven months from November 
15, 1913, to June 15, 1914, and included 55 stores, 17 of which were 
department stores, 18 women’s specialty stores, and 20 five and ten 
cent stores. These 55 stores employed 9,981 women, excluding those 
in workroom service and private office work. Wages, number of 
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employees, hours «snd conditions of work, seasonal employment, 
and educational or welfare work were points of special consideration, 
but in connection with wages data on the cost of living of store women 
were also collected. 

The body of the report is divided into four sections: (1) Organi- 
zation, (2) general working conditions, (3) wages, and (4) working 
girls’ budgets. 

Under the head of organization is given a brief explanation of the 
nature of the duties of the various positions in the big department 
stores—the superintendent, the buyer, the assistant buyer, sales- 
women, junior salesgirls, stock workers, cashiers, inspectors and 
wrappers, packers, messengers, clerical workers, and the contingent 
and extra force. 

The volume of business in department stores is extremely irregular, 
varying by seasons, months, days, and hours of the day, and to meet 
this the numbers of the selling force must be correspondingly altered. 
The burden of this irregularity does not fall severely on the regular 
force, but so-called contingents or extras are employed for single days 
of the week or for a limited period on certain days in order to take 
care of the business during the busy periods. The situation will best 
be understood by quoting from the report: 

With the exception of millinery and coat and suit saleswomen, 
there is a fairly regular force in all stores which is augmented from 
September to Christmas and during March and April. Beyond this 
all extremes of business are met by summoning some of the vast army 
of casual department store workers with which the city is supplied. 
Except before Christmas, when all stores increase their force, this 
supply of extra workers far exceeds the demand. There is also a 
group of full or part-time workers who are “ag the year round 
and who are known as ‘contingent workers.’ n four stores from 
which information was secured there were found registered 392 of 
these contingents who work 2, 3, or 6 days each week. In addition 
to this, there are a great number who work in stores only when sent 
for or when the store advertises. The number of part-time workers 
and their distribution through the week show Monday and Saturday 
to be the busiest days. e following list of the number of con- 
tingents and extra help employed daily was taken from the records 
of one large store for Meweadhds 1913: 


NUMBER OF “EXTRAS” EMPLOYED DAILY IN ONE DEPARTMENT STORE IN 
NOVEMBER, 1913. 








Wednes-| Thurs- Friday. Satur- 


Monday. | Tuesday. day. day. day 





I a ae a ee sk he on oe the eles coceeese 190 


ES cn accgndassWaweccesaanadece a 191 68 96 127 66 189 
tes 5 cabs dhivaces suet scadestes 199 89 105 125 78 198 
i leo a ae err ere 193 93 117 139 88 184 
ods cnkin cadpebbaseasSipbes ae 192 99 146 | Holiday. 140 217 
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The stores arrange for special days or for the busy hours of the day 
in many ways. Each store has a force of from 25 to 50 so-called 
regular full-time contingents who work the same hours as regular 
saleswomen, but unlike them do not belong to a department. They 
are assigned to places as the supply is needed, and sometimes serve 
in as many as five departments in one day. ‘“‘Contingents’’ are 
usually found at aisle tables, where bargains are for sale. The reason 
for regularly assigning these girls to special ‘‘sales’’ is that bargain 
hunters get to know and look for the same girl. The life of a con- 
tingent is often not a pleasant one; she is put into a department 
temporarily and the regular girls often object to her presence, because 
she takes no = in the care of stock, is Raaneniie obliged to ask 
questions, and often deprives the “‘regulars’’ of sales. The head of 
a department requires a girl many times a day to show her sales book 
and, if she is not maintaining a certain standard, removes her to 
another department. The “contingent” is often waiting her turn to 
be permanently assigned to a department; in the meantime she is 
gaining a knowledge of a wide variety of merchandise. 

The part-time contingents work every day from 11 to 5 o’clock or 
only two or three days a week from 10.30 to 4.30. Relief cashiers 
are also employed from 11 a. m. to 4 p.m. They go from desk to 
desk taking the place of the regular cashiers while they are at lunch. 
One store oe stock girls who come in at 8 a. m. and act as relief 
cashiers from 11 to 4.30, when they go home. 

It is apparent that there are many ways of increasing the force in 
order to at the maximum number in the middle of the day. One 


store has seven different schedules of hours that apply to their special 
help alone. To illustrate: 


his actos be seh bebe ss ccc cca ccek 25 contingents.. 10-5 or 114. 
Wednesday and Thursday ....................... 25 contingents... 10.45-4.30. 
Tuesday and Frida 10 contingents.. 10.45-4.30. 
Monday and Saturday 60 contingents.. 10.45-5. 

Two, three, or four days : others.. 9.30-5 or 8-5.30. 


Another store, in addition to about 50 registered contingents, 
engages some girls every morning between 8 and 10 o’clock, according 
as special sales, the weather, or absences in the regular force warrant. 
At the employment office in this store may be seen every day from 
20 to 50 girls and women seeking a day’s work for $1. An average of 
about 25 of these are engaged daily. For some it is a case of first 
come, first served, but, as there is a chance of being taken on until 10 
o’clock, many stay until that hour and only leave when they are told 
that no more are needed. Many girls are known who apply daily 
for weeks, thereby wasting time and car fare and secure only an 
occasional day’s work. This is the only class of extra help known 
who are not notified when they will be needed. 

The following schedule by months for 1913 shows to what extent 
extra help is used by the above house. The figures quoted repre- 
sent the number of extra days’ work monthly—not the number of 
girls working, as the same girl may appear over and over. 


aslcccnbeans>a¥énsn 1, 149° 
September 1, 339 
October 1, 959 
ee BE UN 2,573 
ia kindy ktoasecians 2, 349 
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It is seen here that January and February and July and August 
are the dull months for “extras” and November the busy month. 
The table shows more days’ extra work for November than for 
December, because after December 24 all extras were dropped. 
Next in importance to the Christmas season, which marks the height 
of retail-store business, come the first days of the month, when 
charge accounts soar, and Monday, Friday, and Saturday in each 
week. In addition most of the Philadelphia department stores hold 
a much-advertised sale one day each month. All stores keep a 
record of several hundred extra saleswomen, often former employees, 
who may be called upon to work from one to ten days a month, 
according to business demands, and who respond according to their 
ability to report when needed. When there is to be a special sale, it 
is not infrequent for a superintendent to send out 200 postal cards 
and have 60 applicants, so uncertain is this class of workers. 

The plan of having contingent workers is unquestionably a benefit 
to the organization of a large house. It secures a fresh group of 
workers for the middle of the day and keeps the pay roll much 
lower than were these people to be carried right along. In one store 
contingents represent 6.2 per cent and in another 50 per cent of the 
number of regular saleswomen. In other stores they range from 10 
to 15 per cent of the regular number. For the worker who has 
household duties this form of selling affords an additional occupa- 
tion. The records of 27 part-time contingents in one store showed 
only four to be under 21 and one-third to be over 35 years of age—a 
fact which might indicate that they had outside responsibilities. A 
few contingents are students or school teachers desirous of earning 
extra money, but many are girls striving to get on the regular force. 
They are adaptable and serviceable as contingents, and unless they 
are fortunate enough to secure permanent employment in another 

store they usually remain such. Man girls try to make a livelihood 
by working two or three days a week for two or more different stores. 
ere is no certainty of being engaged, however, if the weather and 
business are not good. Usually girls are told not to report in bad 
weather. One store claims to pay car fare if a girl is sent for and 
then not needed. 


The working conditions are discussed under the heads of structure 
of buildings, basement selling, ventilation of basements, environment, 
provision for health and comfort, rest rooms, lunch rooms, wash 
rooms, coat rooms, toilets, seats, welfare work, educational classes, 
instruction in store systems, educational clubs and social life, medi- 
cal service, benefit associations, normal hours, overtime, Sunday 
work, history of Christmas closing, holiday overtime, clerical work- 
ers, and stock taking. 

The prevailing method of paying women in mercantile establish, 
ments in Philadelphia is by the flat rate or fixed sum per week. 
Affecting wages more or less indirectly are several practices, which 
are explained, such as commissions, premium money, employees’ 
discount and charge accounts, clothing requirements, fines for late- 
ness, and fines for mistakes. 
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The wages of women in five department stores are shown in the 
following table, by occupations: 


WAGES OF WOMEN IN FIVE DEPARTMENT STORES, BY OCCUPATIONS, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, 1913-14. 

































































Occupations. 
| Inspectors, Total. 
Messen- | wrappers, Tube Stock Sales- Clerical 
Wages per week. | gers. and cashiers. ° women. workers. 

cashiers. 

team. Per |Num-| Per |Num-] Per |Num-| Per |Num-! Per = Per Num. Per 

| ber. jcent.| ber. jcent.| ber. jcent.| ber. |cent.| ber. |cent.| ber. \cent.| ber. jcent. 

; 
Cc cccrsce] ME Ba ccc cc doccodedaseddeccedisoscedscccclesccccdscccelecsccs BPA 140) 1.8 
$3 to $3.49............| 125) 43 5| eS eS oer 2s a a 108} 5.8 277) 3.6 
$3.50 to $3.99. ........ 72 5 i. > See Pe > ae ee 7 4.1 155} 2.0 
ee 13; 4.6 2h’ at ee 63) 16.2 5} 0.1 139} 7.5 398) 5.3 
$4.50 to $4.99......... 3 1.1) 123) 12.1)......]..... 47} 12.1} 10) .2| 56) 3.0) 228] 3.8 
eee eRe Oe ee | a ee 51) 13.1 40} 1.0) 226) 12.1 410} 5.4 
8 ee a Oe 0 Mis sennsiedans 14) 3.6 16 .4 42; 2.3 116, 1.5 
ES See era 7 8.5 61) 44.5 34, 8.7 242, 6.2 268 14.5 684; 9.1 
CO ES eer ee 20) 2.2 9 6.6 1 3 31 .8 26, 1.4 87| 1.1 
DE sc accsscvses ae Seat 208) 22. 5; 37| 27.0 36, 9.3 676, 17.3 257| 13. 8| 1,215) 16.1 
he J--+-+-|----- 8 .8 1 a 1 3 59; 1.5 21; 1.1 90} 1.2 
ere See see 90} 9.7 14] 10.2 23) 5.9) 1,023) 26.1 230; 12. 4) 1,380) 18.3 
6 nas ceuhan de oedesmes 5 ° ee ee 4 1.0 88| 2.2 oi 106} 1.4 
hike vc cececdsnsccsiosuna 18) 1.9 5} 3.7 21; 5.4 453) 11.5 130) 7.0| 627) 8.3 
SIDSREOED........20)..2.--f0004. a RES trees ah Hee 67) 1.7 44.2) 72) .9 
ES ee eee 5) 5 5| 3.7 18} 4.6) 411) 10.5 104) 5.6 543) 7.2 
ye or RRR RRRE RRR epee | 01 . a 6 1.5 211) 5.4 54] 2.9) 273] 3.6 
oo) lsiceedsewsulsnene Uiwces. 3} 2.2) 9 2. 3} 203} 5.2 26; 1.4 241; 3.2 
ES Se Se ee ae 1 oe 5 1.3) 113) 2.9 16 x 135} 1.8 
$14 to $14.99..........|......]..... Pa Eph Fears Maye 2 6.5} 72) 1.8 2 11) 94 12 
ee eee Fano Coen Cone pee 1 3} 91) 2.3 30, 1.6 122) 1.6 
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Except as to saleswomen there were no additional earnings to the 
weekly rate in the above classes. Scarcely over one-fourth of the 
saleswomen in all five stores were receiving additions to their weekly 
rates. Saleswomen comprise 52.1 per cent of all store workers and of 
these 53.5 per cent receive under $8.50 per week. 

As to regularity of employment, it is stated that taking the number 
employed during the month of May as the normal force, or 100 per 
cent, it appears that during the month of December there is an 
increase of 42 per cent and during the month of August a decrease of 
27 per cent. This indicates the number of temporary and inter- 
mittent department store workers at the command of large depart- 
ment stores for busy seasons. 

Schedules as to the cost of living were secured from 788 girls. 
Of these 502, or 63.7 per cent, were found to be living at home and 
286, or 36.3 per cent, were adrift. The term ‘adrift’ designates those 
who are self-supporting and living in private families other than 
their own, and also married women who support a family, single 
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women or widows who are at the head of a household, and women 
living in boarding or lodging houses. 

As to the age and experience of women found in these two groups, 
material was limited to one store only, employing 1,300 women. Of 
290 women reporting it was found that the average age of 125 adrift 
and of 165 living at home was 28.8 years and 20.7 years, respectively. 
The average years of experience of those adrift was 4.6 and of those 
living at home 1.7. 

The following table shows the cost of food and shelter for 286 
women adrift who were living in various ways: 


COMPARATIVE COST OF DIFFERENT MODES OF LIVING OF DEPARTMENT STORE 
WOMEN ADRIFT, PHILADELPHIA, 1913-14. 
































Women reporting. Average 

Average | weekly 

Modes of living. weekly cost of 

earnings. | food and 

Number. | Per cent. shelter. 
ES SE TE FERS OEE EE: IEEE Te 123 43.0 $9.72 $5. 23 
rE ee othe 60, os ca dau bed edenh ss dnwks tabckusceebe 89 31.1 7.43 4. 95 
de dntn cis dpsagnot poosesnangbonespabecqoocessese 70 24. 5 7. 87 3. 62 
Organized boarding homes..................-.eeseeceeeeeeeeees 4 1.4 7.17 3. 79 
as cco nas cabana souhenectedaedanectans om 286 100. 0 | 18.05 24. 40 








1 Obtained by dividing total earnings of all the girls by the total number of girls. 
2 Obtained by dividing total cost of food and shelter for all the girls by total number of girls. 

As to other items of expenditure it was found that the average 
weekly expenditure was for clothing $1.71; for car fare 60 cents; 
for recreation 17 cents; and for laundry, health, insurance, and all 
incidentals $1.65—a total of $8.53 per week. 

Of the “‘ adrift”’-group, 58, or 32.1 per cent, besides paying their own 
board supported from 1 to 5 children or contributed to needy relatives 
in amounts varying from 10 cents to $1.25 weekly. Information 
as to contributions to family was obtained from 181 saleswomen 
adrift and also from 181 living at home, and it is summarized in the 
following table: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SALESWOMEN ADRIFT AND LIVING AT HOME WHO CON- 
TRIBUTED TO THE SUPPORT OF OTHERS THAN THEMSELVES. 























Living at home. Adrift. 
Contributions to family. ' > 
Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. 
Contributibuting part of earnings. ..........................--- 116 64.1 58 32. 1 
re en 5 a. o  cdecbdedhoccquctsccccseasesbess 52 | St 
PUPIL oddwudddecsdqcthks 54 deabevigutscccdsudueecdedes 13 7.2 123 67.9 
Ease tN abi ce sees ined Seve hbawectnatieineet eteasaus 181 100. 0 181 100. 0 
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MASSACHUSETTS WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION EXPERIENCE, 
JULY 1, 1912,TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1914. 


The following table shows the experience under the Massachusetts 
Workmen’s Compensation Act from July 1, 1912, when the act went 
into effect, to September 30, 1914. The table covers all classifica- 
tions for which pay rolls of not less than $500,000 were reported. 
It was prepared by the Massachusetts Insurance Department for use 
in its forthcoming annual report and is here printed by permission 
of that department. It will be noticed that during the period covered 
the audited pay rolls upon which premiums were based. amounted 
to a total of $823,183,540. The audited earned premiums amounted 
to $7,484,263. The losses actually paid totaled $1,936,965, of which 
$362,628 was for death and specified injuries, $961,576 for weekly 
indemnity, and $612,761 for medical services. The total outstanding 
losses amounted to $936,910, of which $509,005 was for death and 
specified injuries, $390,785 for weekly indemnity, and $37,120 for 
medical services. ‘The total losses incurred during the whole period 
amounted to $2,873,875. The table also shows the variations in net 
loss cost and nonparticipating rates per $100 pay roll for the different 


classifications. 
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States, etc. 


Industries covered. 


How election is made. 


By employer. 





Compensation, elective. 


Alaska. Ch. 71. Approved 
Apr. 29, 1915. In effect July 
28, 1915. 


Colorado formate? — to 
es 


State and municipalit Ch. 
—. Approved Apr. 10, 1915. 
In effect Aug. 1, 1915. 
Connecticut. Ch. Ap- 
— May 29, i913. In ef- 
t Jan. 1, 1914. Amended, 
ch. 288, 1915. 


Illinois (compuisory as to State 
= municipalities). P. 314. 


Approved June 10, 1911. In 
effect May 1, 1912. New act, 
June 28,1913. Amended, p. — 
1915. 


Indiana (compulsory as to State 
and —— —_ Ch. 106. 
8, 


Pay he 1915. In 
ect Sept. 1, 1915. 


7 oo as to State 
). Ch. 147. 
- 18, 1913. In 


1914. 


meet 
_ 


ye 
Xporoved July 1, 


Kansas. Ch. 218. Approved 
May 14, 1911. In effect Jan. 1, 
1912. Amended, ch. 216, 1913. 


Louisiana (compulsory as to 

State and municipalities). No. 
20. pape une 18, 1914. 
In effect Jan. 1, 1915. 


Maw Ttompulsor as to State, 
cities, and counties). Ch. 295. 


a proved Apr. 1, 1915. In 
et Jans. 1, 1916. 
Michigan (compulsory a; - 


State and municipalities ,. 

10. Approved Mar. 20, 1912. 4 
effect & OY 1912. Amended 
Nos. 50, 79, 156, 259,1913; 104, 
153, 170, 171, 1915. 


Minnesota. Ch. 467. Approved 
Apr. 24, 1913. In eff Oct. 1 1, 
1913. Amended, Chs. 193, 209 

1915, 


Montana (compulsory as to pub- 


lic tions and yo 

so. Ch. 96. oP july 1. 

Mes. 8, , 1915. In effect July 1 
15 


Nebraska. Ch. 198. Approved 





Mining operations (in- 
cluding mills, ovens, 
and reduction works ) 
in which 5 or more 
persons are employed. 


All except domestic and 
farm labor in which 4 
or more persons are 
employed (casual em- 
ployees excepted ).! 


All in which 5 or more 
persons are employed 
(outworkers and cas- 
ual employees ex- 

cepted).! 

All (casual employees 
and those not exposed 
to hazards of employ- 
ments excepted ). 


All except domestic and 
farm labor (casual 
employees excepted). 


‘Especially dangerous ”’ 
(enumerated list ) 
where 5 or more 
workmen are em- 
ployed.! 


‘‘ Hazardous’’ (enumer- 
ated list, or as agreed 
or decided by court); 
others by voluntary 
contract. 


Allexcept domestic and 
agricultural |abor 
(casual employees ex- 
cepted). 


All (om employees 
excepted). 


All except steam rail- 
roads and domestic 
and agricultural labor 
(casual employees ex- 
cepted). 


‘‘Inherently hazardous” 
(extensive list); agri- 
cultural,domestic,and 
casual employees ex- 
cepted 


All employing 5 or more 








Presumed in  ab- 
sence of written 
notice filed with 
United States 
commissioner. 


Presumed in ab- 
sence of written 
notice to commis- 
sion; notice of ac- 
ceptance or rejec- 
tion to be posted. 

Presumed in  ab- 
sence of written 
notice. 


Presumed as to 
employers in des- 
ignated extrahaz- 
ardous employ- 
ments in absence 
of written notice; 
other employers 
file notice. 

Presumed in  ab- 
sence of written 
motice, posted or 
served, and filed 
with industrial 
board. 

Presumed in ab- 
sence of notice 

ted in estab- 
ishment and 
filed with indus- 
trial commis- 
sioner. 

Presumed in ab- 
sence of notice 
posted in estab- 
lishment and 
filed with secre- 
tary of state. 

Presumed in ab- 
sence of written 
notice to _em- 
ployee. 


Writing filed with 

commission and 

ted in estab- 
ishment. 


Writing filed with 
accident board. 


Presumed in ab- 
sence of notice 
osted in estab- 
ishment and 
filed with com- 
missioner of la- 


or. 

Writing filed with 
accident board 
and posted in 
place of business. 


in > 


Presumed 
{3 6te notic 





By employee. 


Presumed in ab- 
sence of written 
notice served on 
employer and 
filed with United 
States commis- 
sioner. 


Presumed in ab- 
sence of notice to 
employer in writ- 
ing. 


Presumed in  ab- 
sence of written 
notice. 


Presumed in ab- 
sence of written 
notice, if employ- 
er elects. 


Presumed in ab- 
sence of written 
notice served on 
employer and filed 
with industrial 
board. 

Presumed in ab- 
sence of written 
notice to em- 
ployer and_ in- 


dustrial commis- | 


sioner. 


Presumed in  ab- 
sence of written 
notice filed with 
secretary of 
state. 


Presumed in  ab- 
sence of written 
notice to em- 
ployer. 


Presumed if em- 
ployer elects; in 
absence of written 
notice to employ- 
er filed with com- 
mission. 

Presumed in ab- | 
gence of written | 
notice, if em- 
ployer elects. 


Presumed in ab- 
sence of notice 
to employer and 
filed with com- 
missioner of la- 
bor. 


Presumed 
sence of written 








in ab-| 


notice to em- | 


ployer and filed 
with board. 


Presumed in ab- 
sence of notice to 





PRINCIPAL FEA’ 


Defenses abrogated if 
employer does not elect. 





Assumed risks, fellow 
service, contributory 
negligence unless willful 
or due to intoxication. 


Assumed _ risks, fellow 
service, and 


tory negligence. 


Assumed risks, fellow serv- | 


ice, and contributory 
negligence, as to em- 
ployers in designated ex- 


contribu- 


Suits for damages ¢ 


Not permitted after 
tion under the act 


Henan adanet 


Not permitted after 
ing compensation. 





tra hazardous employ- | 
ments (all work on farms, | 


etc., excepted). 

Contributory negligence, 
fellow service, and as- 
sumed risks. 


Assumed risks and fellow 
service ; contributory 
negligence unless will- 
ful. 


Assumed risks and fellow 
service; contributory 
negligence to be meas- 
ured, 


Assumed risks, fellow 
service, and contribu- 
tory negligence. 


As above, except for em- 
ployers of not over 5 per- 
sons, and in logging op- 
erations 


Assumed risks, fellow serv-| 
and contributory 


ice, 
negligence, except in 
suits by domestic and 
farm laborers. 


Assumed risks and fellow 
service; contributory 
negligence unless will- 
f 


Contributory negligence, 
fellow service, and as- 
sumed risks. 


Assumed risks and fellow 
service; contributory 


aa itacmieksas<s 


| 
| 
| 


: 5d wanitantnss 


| 


ee eerteeeeeee 





Not permitted after 
ing compensatior 
less employer is | 
fault on insurance 
miums, 


Not permitted after 
ing compensation. 








L FEATURES OF LAWS RELATING TO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURA 


armitted after elec- 
under the act. 


rmitted after elect- 
ompensation. 


srmitted after elect- 
compensation, un- 
employer is in de- 
_ on insurance pre- 
ms. 


rmitted after elect- 
ommpensation. 


re 











Waivers are forbid- 
den. 


Aect is exclusive 
where available. 


Approved schemes 
may be substitu- 
ted. 


Employer may in- 
sure or maintain a 
benefit fund, but 
may not reduce 
liability fixed by 
law. 


Approved schemes 
may be substitu- 
ted, but no reduc- 





tion of liability | 
allowed. 
Approved schemes 
may be substi- 
tuted. 


No contract may 
relieve from lia 
bility. 


Existing approved 
schemes may be 
continued; no 
waivers allowed. 


Forbidden. 


Employer may in- 
sure or maintain a 
benefit fund, but 
may not reduce 
liability fixed by 
law. 


Waivers are forbid- 
den ; hospital fund 
may be main- 
tained. 


Forbidden 





Burden of cost is 
on— 


ore weee 


On employer, ex- 
cept that hospital 
fund may be joint. 


Employer........... 


| Security of payments. 


Attachment may be had 
pending result of action, 
or employer may de- 
posit cash or bond with 
court. 


Employer must insure in 
State fund or stock or 
mutual company, or 
give proof of solvency. 


Empioyer must give 
proof of solvency or in- 
sure risks. 


Employer must _ give 
| eteot ofan ability, 


Employer must insure in 
absence of proof of sol- 
vency. 


Employer must rive 

Pp £ 
proof of solvency or in- 
sure risks. 


Bond may be required to 
secure lump sums 
awarded by court. In- 
surers have rights and 
duties of insured em- 
ployers. 

Claims have same prefer- 
ence as wage debts. 


and make 
give bond. 


deposit or 


Employer must give proof 


procure State, mutual, 
or private insurance. If 


first lien. 


If insu ed employer is in- 
solvent, claimants have 
lien on proceeds of 
policy. 


Employer must give proof 
of solvency or insure in 
company or with State 


If insured employer is 
insolvent, claims are 


™ 





urnish security, insure, | 
or make other provision. | 


Employer must insure or | 
give proof of solvency | 


of financial ability or | 


insolvent, claims are a | 


To be compensated 
disability must 
continue-— 


More than 2 weeks, 
but if for 8 weeks 
or more, payments 
run from Rate of 
injury. 


More than 3 weeks... 





More than 10 days... 


| More than 6 work- 
ing days; then 
compensation 


fromsecond day of 
disability if total 
and permanent. 


More than 2 weeks. . 


wee eh ew we mw eeee 





| More than 2 weeks 
(payment from 
ate of injury it 
disability lasts § 
weeks or more). 


| More than 2 weeks.. 


wee BV eww www ee eeee 


More than 2 weeks 
(payment from 





from eighth day; | 


Death. 


$3,000 to widow or minor 
orphan; $600 to each 
child under léand to de- 
pendent parents, $6,000 
maximum. If single, 
$1,200 to each dependent 
parent; no dependents, 
not over $300 funeral 
and other expenses. 
per cent of weekly 
wages, $8 maximum, for 
6 years, total not above 
$2,500 nor less than 
$1,000; no dependents, 
$100. 
$100 funeral expenses; 50 
per cent of wages for 312 
weeks; $5 minimum, $10 
maximum. 


50 


{ years’ earnings; $1,650 
minimum, $3,500 maxi- 
mum; no dependents, 
$150. 


$100 funeral expenses; 50 


per cent of wages for 300 | 


weeks; $5 minimum, $12 
maximum, 


Le >| 


‘uneral expenses not 


over $100; 50 per cent of | 


wages for 300 weeks; $5 
minimum, $10 makxi- 
mum. 


years’ earnings; $1,200 
minimum, $3,600 max- 
imum; no dependents, 
$100. 


ee) 


$100 funeral and last sick- 
ness; 25 to 50 per cent of 
weekly wages until 
death or remarriage of 
spouse, or child reaches 
age of 18. 

50 per cent of wages for 
300 weeks; $4 minimum, 
$10 maximum; no de- 
pendents, $200. 


; o~ 


50 per cent of wages for 
300 weeks; $4 minimum, 
$10 maximum; no de- 
pendents, $200. 


$100 funeral expenses; 25 
to 60 per cent of wages 
for 300 weeks; $6.50 mini- 
mum, $11 maximum. 


$75 funeral expenses; 30 to 
50 per cent of wages for 
400 weeks, $6 minimum, 
$10 maximum. 


$100 funerai expenses; 50 
per cent of wages for 350 


hai al 













Compensag 


Total disability. 


$3,600, $1,200 additional 
wife, and $600 for ex 
child under 16. If 
married, $000 for « 
dependent parent. 3 
total to exceed $6,000 


50 per cent of weekly 
wages during term, $s 
maximum, $5 mir: 
mum; full wages if | 


than $5. 


50 per cent of earnings for 
not over 520 weeks: $5 
minimum, $10 maxi- 
muni, 


50 per cent of weekly earn- 
ings for 8 years; $6 mini 
mum, $12 maximum, 
up to $3,500.? 


55 per cent of wages for 
500 weeks; $5 minimum, 
$12 maximum; total not 
over $5,000. 


50 per cent of wages for 400 
weeks; $5 minimum, $10 
maximum. 


50 per cent of weekly 
earnings; $6 minimum, 
$15 maximum, for not 


more than 8 years 


per cent of weekly 
wages; $3 minimum, $10 
maximum, for not over 
400 weeks. 


50 


50 per cent of wages for 
500 weeks; $4 minimum, 
$10 maximum; total not 
over $3,000. , 


50 per cent of wages for 


not over 500 weeks: $4 
minimum, $10 ma 
mum, total not to 


ceed $4,000, 


50 per cent of wages for 400 
weeks: $6.50 minimum, 
$11 maximum; not over 
$6.50 thereafter for 150 
weeks; total not over 


$5,000. 


50 per cent of wages tor 401 
weeks; $6 minimum, $1{ 
maximum; $5 thereafter 
if permanent. 


50 per cent of wages fo 
300 weeks; $5 minimum 
$10 maximum, then 4 





ved | All employing 5or more | Presumed P 


in ab- 
t 






ce of notice to 








PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF LAWS RELATING TO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE. 


Presumed in ab- | Assumed risks and fellow 
service; 








contributory 


eee ete ween 








| 


} ys " f p 

sbrogaved Suits for damages are— 
oes not elect. | 
risks, fellow | Not permitted after elec- 
contributory tion under the act. 





unless willful 
intoxication. 


risks, fellow 
nd contribu- 
rence. 


Not permitted after elect- 
ing compensation. 


| 
| 


ks, fellow serv- 





GO... aeesevecexseaneree 
contributory 
, as to em- 
lesignated ex- 
jous employ- 
work on farms, 
ted). 
| 
y negligence, |.....dO........ssececeeeee- 
vice, and as- | 
cs. 
| 
ks and fellow MD. ac Zegebemn cnet 
contributory 
unless will- 
| 
ks and fellow (Mei Kbdas ieniaceneel 
contributory 
to be meas- 
bs, follow t...22 ee 
1d contribu- 
ence, 
ccept for em- |..... ae ee ee 





lot over 5 per- 
n logging op- | 


:3, fellow ‘serv-| Not permitted after elect- 


contributory | ing compensation, un- 

except in| less employer is in de- 
lomestic and | fault on insurance pre- 
rs, | miums, 


cs and fellow | Not permitted after elect- 
ing compensution. 


contributory 
unless will- | 


_ negligence, 
ice, and as- | 
S. | 


<s and fellow 
contributory 






wee eV awe eee nee reeeeeeesee 











Nos. 50 








ellect Sept. 1, 1912. Amended 


, 156, 259, 1913; 104, 


153, 170, 171, 1915. 


| 





To be compensated | 
Special contracts. B oun is Security of payments. disability must | 
continue— 

‘oe re. | 

Waivers are forbid- | Employer........... Attachment may be had | More than 2 weeks, 

den. pending result ofaction, | but if for 8 weeks 
or employer may de- or more, payments | 
posit cash or bond with | run from date of 
court. injury. 

Act is exclusive |..... Dicsines Employer must insure in | More than 3 weeks. . 
where available. State fund or stock or 

mutual company, or 
give proof of solvency. 

Approved schemes |..... Divctntincesxcet Employer must give | More than 10 days... 
may be substitu- proof of solvency or in- 
ted. sure risks. 

Employer may in- |..... he cishhavesaxses Employer mi: give | More than 6 work- 
sure or maintain a proo offinancialability,| img days; then 
benefit fund, but urnish security, insure, compensation 

° may not reduce or make other provision. anh — , nO 
— disability if total 

and permanent. 
peanut WD sobs teadnss coche ces SOBs dss ctssces.ss) Bape Gt ines in 
absence of proof of sol- More than 2 weeks. . 
vency. 

Approved schemes |..... GOs csecccceecees Employer musi give 
may be substitu- proof of soivency or in- |----- do. ........-.--- 
ted, but no reduc- sure risks. 
tion of liability 
allowed. 

Approved schemes |..... GO. « coccccccces- Bond may be required to 
may substi- secure lump sums |----- do. -....-.-+++-. 
tuted. awarded by court. In- 

surers have rights and 
duties of insured em- 
ployers. 

No contract may |..... ee ere Claims have same prefer- d 
relieve from lia ence as wage debts. = |----- O~ - cececeeenne 
bility. 

Existing | aa GB. sgadsecosnees Employer must insure or 
schemes “inet be give proof of solvency |----- do. ...........-- 
continued; no and make deposit or 
waivers allowed. give bond. 

ee ae Bbcctvansseecss: Employer must give proof 

of financial ability or | More than 2 weeks 
procure State, mutual, pegmen , “y - 
or private insurance. If disabilit <4 7 
insolvent, claims area) Yeey's = mane) 
first lien. . 

Employer may in- |..... Diiicawsccesksics If insu ed employer is in- 
sure or maintain a solvent, claimants have | More than 2 weeks... 
benefit fund, but lien on proceeds of 
may not reduce policy. 
liability fixed by 
law. 

Waivers are forbid- | On auplerst, ex- | Employer must give proof do 
den ; hospital fund cept that hospital of solvency or insure in |--*--"~**"-*""""* " 
may be main- fund may be joint, company or with State 
tained. fund. 

Forbidden. ......... Employer........... If insured employer is | yore than 2 weeks 





Compensation for— 





$3,000 to widow or minor 
orphan; $600 to each 
child under 16 and to de- 
pendent parents, $6,000 
maximum. If single, 
$1,200 to each dependent 
parent; no dependents, 
not over $300 funeral 

| and other expenses. 
50 per cent of weekly 














Total disability. 





$3,600, $1,200 additional if 
wife, and $600 for each 
child under 16. If un- 
married, $600 for each 
dependent parent. No 
total to exceed $6,000. 


50: per cent of weekly 











Parti: 


Fixed su 
injuries 
conjuga 
number! 


50 per ce 


wages, $8 maximum, for wages during term, $8 $8 max 
6 years, total not above maximum, $5 mini- over $2 
$2,500 nor less than mum; full wages if less for spec 
oo no dependents, than $5. 

$100 funeral expenses; 50 | 50 per cent of earnings for | 50 per c¢ 
per cent of wages for 312 not over 520 weeks: $5 crease; 
weeks; $5 minimum, $10 minimum, $10 maxi- for not 
maximum. mum. fixed r: 

| _ injuries 

4 years’ earnings; $1,650 | 50 percent of weekly earn- 50 per ec 
minimum, $3,500 maxi- ings for 8 years;$6 mini- | crease; 
mum; no dependents,| mum, $12 maximum, | for no! 
$150. | up to $3,500.? years; 

| specifie 

$100 funeral expenses; 50 | 55 per cent of wages for | 50 per cer 

per cent of wages for 300 500 weeks; $5 minimum, not ove 
weeks; $5 minimum, $12 $12 maximum; total not wages 

maximum. over $5,000. above $ 

$10; scl 

fied inj 

Funeral expenses not | 50 percent of wages for 400 | Fixed ra 
over $100; 50 per cent of weeks; $5 minimum, $10 injuries 
wages for 300 weeks; $5 maximum. for othe 
minimum, $10 maxi- $10 ma) 
mum. 

3 years’ earnings; $1,200 | 50 per cent of weekly | 25 to50p 
minimum, $3,600 max- earnings; $6 minimum, earning 
imum; no dependents, $15 maximum, for not $12 ma 
$100. more than 8 years. more tt 

| 

$100 funeral and last sick- | 50 per cent of weekly | 50 per et 
ness; 25 to 50 per cent of wages; $3 minimum, $10 crease; 
weekly wages until maximum, for not over for not 
death or remarriage of 400 weeks. fixed r: 
spouse, or child reaches injuries 
age of 18. 

50 per cent of wages for | 50 per cent of wages for |..... do. 
300 weeks; $4 minimum, 500 weeks; $4 minimum, 
$10 maximum; no de-| $10maximum; totalnot 
pendents, $200. over $3,000. 

| 50 per cent of wages for | 50 per cent of wages for | 50 per ct 
weeks; $4minimum, | not over 500 weeks; $4 crease, 

$10 maximum; no de- minimum, $10 maxi- for not 
pendents, $200. | mum, total not to ex-| fixed ri 
ceed $4,000, injuries 

$100 funeral expenses; 25 | 50 percent of wages for 400 | 50 per c 
to 60 per cent of wages weeks; $6.50 minimum, crease 
for 300 weeks; $6.50mini- $11 maximum; not over $6.50 
mum,$iimaximum. | $6.50 thereafter for 150| maxim 

| weeks; total not over for sper 
| 000. 

$75 funeral expenses; 30 to | 50 per cent of wages for 400 | 50 per cer 
50 per cent of w for | weeks; $6minimum,$10| 150 we 
400 weeks, $6 minimum, | maximum; $5 thereafter wages t 
$10 maximum. | if permanent. $6; fixe 

fied inj 

$100 funerai expenses; 50 | 50 per cent of wages for | 50 per c 

, e - UM «so Alrc ZT minin NeANe 
ployer elects. | suits by domestic and | fault on ins 
farm laborers. | miums, 


a nt, claims — ee ee er Cent Ol Wages IOF ovoV 
insolvent, claims are | (payment from sarah tape 4 he <a 
INCE. 
isation for— | ‘ ‘ ; 
Nonresident alien 

















Medical and surgical aid. 


Ee ee See we Vee eee” 








| rime for notice and claim. | Disputes settled by 





beneficiaries of de- 
ceased workmen. 











if | Fixed sums for specified OS eS Notice in 120 days; claim | Courts....... pwned 
h injuries, varying with in 2 years. 
\- conjugal condition and 
h | number of children. 
0 
y | 50 per cent of wage loss; During first 30 days, not | Notice in 30 days; claim in | Industrial commis- | One-third benefits, 
$$ | $8 maximum: total not | over $100 unless existing 1 year. sion; limited ap- not over $1,000. 
i- | over $2,080; fixed scale | approved hospital peal to courts. { 
ss | for specified injuries. scheme is continued. | 
or 50 per cent of wage de- | Such as physician may | Notice at once; claim in 1 | Compensation com- | Half rates, except as 
| crease; $10 maximum,| deem reasonable and year. missioners; appeal to residents of Can- 
i-| for not over 312 weeks; | necessary. to courts. ada or dependen- 
| fixed rates for specified | cies of the United 
| injuries. States. 
n- | 50 per cent of wage de- | During first 8 weeks, not Notice as soon as prac- | Arbitrators for each 
i- | crease; $12 maximum, over $200; physician or ticable, not later than 30 case, subject to re- 
n, | for not more than 8 surgeon during disa- days; claim in 6 months. view by industrial 
years: fixed rates for bility unless employee board and appeal 
| specified injuries. prefers his own. to courts. 
| 
or | 50 per cent of wage loss for | Duringi 30 days....... Notice in 30 days; claim | Industrial board; 
n, not over 300 weeks; no | in 2 years. limited appeal to 
ot wages considered as | courts. 
above $24 nor less than | 
| $10; schedule for speci- | 
fied injuries. | 
)0 | Fixed rates for specified | During first 2 weeks; not | Notice in 15 days; if in 30 | Industrial commis- 
10 injuries; proportionate | over$100,including bur- | days, not barred except sioner and two 
for others;$5 minimum, |_ ial ifinjury was fatal. as to extent employer others as arbitra- 
$10 maximum. was prejudiced; bar ab- tors; limited ap- | 
solute after 90 days. peal to courts. 
| 
ly | 25 to 50 percent of weekly | Only if employee dies | Notice in 10 days; claim | Local committees or | $750 maximum ex- 
n, earnings; $3 minimum, | leaving no dependents. in 6 months. arbitrators; court | cept to residents 
ot $12 maximum, for not | review allowed. | of Canada. 
| more than § years. 
| 
ly | 50 per cent of wage de-! During first 2 weeks; not | Notice of accident in 15 | Courts; agreements | 
10 crease; $10 max um, | over $100. days, of death in 30 days; between em loy- | 
er for not over 300 weeks; | claim in 6 months. er and employee 
fixed rates for specified | must be approved | 
| injuries. [ by courts. 
| | 
| ere Riss suns. - aeeeewee | During first 2 weeks not | Notice in 30 days; claim in | Industrial accident | Half rates except as 
n, over $30 unless ordered 1 year. commission ; | imi- to residents of Can- 
ot by commission. ted appeal to} ada. 
courts. 
or | 50 per cent of wage de- | During first 3 weeks....... Notice in 3 months; claim | Industrial accident | Included. 
$4 | crease, $10 maximum, in 6 months. gard; arbitration; | 
ci- for not over 300 weeks; appeal to su- | 
x- | fixed rates for specified preme court. 
injuries. 
00 | 50 per cent of wage de- | During first 90 days; not | Notice in 14 days; ifin 30 | Courts.............. | Included. 
n,| crease for 300 weeks; over $100, or by order of days, not barred except | 
er| $6.50 minimum, $11 court, $200, as to extent employer | 
50 | maximum; fixed rates was prejudiced; bar ab- 
er | for specified injuries. solute after 90 days. | 
00 | 50 per cent of wage loss for | During first 2 weeks, not) Notice in 60 days, claim in | Industrial accident | Excluded, except 
110| 150 weeks; benefits and over $50 unless there is 6 months. board; ap eal to half benefits to wife 
er wages to be not less than hospital fund. courts. or children under 
$6; fixed rates for speci- 16 years, unless 
fied injuries. treaty provides 
otherwise. 
or | 50 per cent of wage de- | During first 3 weeks; not | Notice as soon as prac- | Arbitrators or dis- | Included (widows, 
meaagas Gn wir ° +? ’ 2 +s Hi ‘ r Lia TTT 
- * ' aale oi injury il —? 
ss or private insurance. If | disability lasts 8 pendents, $200. 


insolvent, claims are a 
first lien. 


fault on insurance pre- | 
weeks or more). 


Forbidden.......... Employer..........- 


t- 





Forbidden....-.---- | emeed Se 


eliect Sept. 1, 1viz. Amended 
Nos. 50, 79, 156, 259,1913; 104, 
153, 170, 171, 1915. 


Minnesota. Ch. 467. 
Apr. 24,1913. In effect Oct. 1, 
1913. Amended, Chs. 193, 209/ 


Montana (compulsory as to pub- 
lic corporations and contractors 
therewith). Ch. 96. A — 
a 8, 1915. In effect July 1, 


Nebraska. Ch.198. Approved 
an: 21,1913. Ineffect July 17, 
3. 


New Hampshire. Ch.163. Ap- 
roved Apr. 15,1911. In effect 
an. 1, 1912. 


New Jersey (compulsory as to 
S tateand municipalities). Ch. 
95. or Apr. 4,1911. In 
effect July 4,1911. Amended, 
ch. 174, 1913; 244, 1914, 


Pennsylvania (compulsory as to 
State and — No. 


338. Approved June 2, 1915. 
In effect Jan. 1, 1916. 
Rhode Island. Ch. 831. Ap- 


proved Apr. 29, 1912. In effect 
Oct. 1, 1912. Amended, ch. 
937, 1913; 1268, 1915. 


Vermont. Ch. 164. Ap roved 
a 1, 1915. In eff uly 1, 


Wisconsin (compulsory as to the 
State and municipalities). Ch. 
50. Approved May3,1911. In 
effect same date. Amended, 
chs, 599, 707, 1913; 121, 241, 316, 
369, 378, 462, 1915. 


Compensation, compulsory. 


Arizona. Ch. 14 (extra ses- 
sion). i? June 8, 1912. 
In effect Sept. 1, 1912. New 
act, May 13, 1913: 


California. Ch.399. Approved 
Apr. 8, 1911. In effect Sept. 1, 
1911. New act, May 26, 1913. 
Amended, chs. 541, 607, 662, 


_~ Qh. 


Canal Zone. Executive Order, 
a 20,1914. In effect Apr. 1, 


Hawaii. No. 221. Jaret 
i 28,1915. In eff uly 1, 


Maryland. Ch. 800. A ed 
Apr. 16, 1914. In Nov. 


, 1914. 


New York. Ch. 816. ~\- yy 
Dec. 16, 1913. In effect July 1, 
1914. Amended, chs. 41, 316; 
1914; 167, 168, 615, 674, 1915. 





Approved All except steam rail- 


roads and domestic 
and agricultural labor 


(casual employees ex- | 


cepted). 


‘‘Inherently hazardous” 
(extensive list); agri- 
cultural,domestic,and 
casual employees ex- 
cepted. 


All employing 5 or more 
workmen, except rail- 
roads in_ interstate 
commerce and domes- 
tic and agricultural 
labor (casual employ- 
ees and outworkers 
excepted). 

— (enumer- 
ated list). 


All (casual employees 
excepted). 


All except agricultural 
and domestic labor 
(casual employees ex- 
cepted). 


All employing more 
than 5 workmen, ex- 
cept in domestic serv- 
ice and agriculture 
(casual employees and 
those earning over 
$1,800 excepted). 

All in which more than 
10 persons are em- 
ployed (domestic and 
casual employees and 
those earning over 
$1,500 annually ex- 
cepted).! 

All (casual employees 
excepted). 


‘* Especially dangerous ’”’ 
(enumerated list) ; 
elective as to all 
others. 


Allexcept domestic and 
agricultural labor 
(casual employees ex- 
cepted); elective as to 
excepted classes. 


All employees on Pana- 
ma Canal or Railroad. 


All industrial employ- 
ment (casual employ- 
ees excepted). 


Extrahazardous (enu- 
merated list); elective 
as to others. Farm 
and domestic labar, 
country blacksmiths, 
etc.; casual employees 
and those receiving 
over $2,000 excluded. 


Hazardous em ploy- 
ments (extensive list); 
domestie anc agricul- 
tural labor excluded. 





Presumed in  ab- 
sence of notice 


»0sted in estab- | 
and | 


ishment 
filed with com- 
missioner of la- 


bor. 

Writing filed with 
accident board 
and posted in 
place of business. 


Presumed in ab- 
sence of notice 
osted in estab- 
ishment and filed 
with insurance 
commissioner. 


Writing filed with 
commissioner of 
labor. 


Presumed in absence 
of written notice 
to employees. 


Presumed in ab- 
sence of notice 
sted in estab- 
ishment, given 
snares, and 
fil with com- 
sation bureau. 
riting filed with 
commissioner of 
industria! statis- 
tics. 


Presumed in ab- 
sence of written 
agreement or no- 
tice to the con- 
trary; municipal- 
ities vote. 


Presumed as_ to 
employers of 4 or 
more persons 
(except farmers 
and railroads) in 
absence of notice 
filed with indus- 
trial commission; 
other employers 
file notice. 


eee eee eee eee ee 


ee 


eee ee eee ee eee eee 


| More than ? weeks 





ployer elects. 


Presumed in ab- 
sence of notice 
to employer and 
filed with com- 
missioner of la- 
bor. 


Presumed in ab- 


sence of written | 
notice to em- | 


ployer and filed 
with board. 


Presumed in ab- 
sence of notice to 
employerand filed 
wit insurance 
commissioner. 


By accepting com- 
pensation or be- 


ginning proceed- 
ings under the 
act. 


Presumed in absence 
of written notice 
to employer. 


Presumed in ab- 
sence of written 
notice to employer 
and filed with 
compensation bu- 
reau. 


Presumed in _ ab- 
sence of written 


notice, if em- 
ployer elects. 
Presumed in  ab- 


sence of written 


agreement or no- 


tice. 


Presumed in 
sence of written 
notice to em- 
ployer, if em- 
ployer elects, ex- 
cept on railroads, 
where acceptance 
must be in writ- 
ing. 


eee eee eee eee eee ee 


ee ee 


aft aenaateae 








ab- 








suits b ‘domestic and 


farm laborers. 


If . insured employer is Mora than 9 weeks | 3100 funerai expenses; 50 | 50 per cent of a for | 50 per o 


fault on ins 
miums, 


Assumed risks and fellow | Not permittec 


service; 


contributory | 


ing compens 


negligence unless will- 


ful. 


Contributory negligence, 
fellow service, and 


sumed risks. 


| Assumed risks and fellow 
contributory 
negligence unless willful. 


service; 


None (assumed risks, fel- 
low service, and contrib- 
negligence 


utory 


as. | 


Permitted in | 
pensation. 





re- | 


stricted by liability pro- | 


visions of statute). 
Assumed risks and fellow 
contributory 

unless will- 


service; 
negligence 
ful. 


Fellow service, 


recklessness. 


Assumed risks, 


tory negligence. 


Assumed risks; also fellow 
service and contributor 
negligence unless will- 
ful, if 4 or more employ- 
ees (does not apply to 


farm labor). 


Terre eee eee eee ee eee) 


eee ee eee eee eee eee 


eee eee eee eee ee ee 


50 per cent of wages for _ 50 per cent of wages for | 
ea San & Pe Ea wie = 


wwe 20 2 eek eee 


nae, 


assump- 
tion of risk, contribu- 
tory negligence unless 
due to intoxication or 


L fellow 
service, and contribu- 


Not permittec 
ing compens 


Permitted in | 
pensation, 


Permitted in | 
pensation i 
was person: 
negligent. 


Not permitted 


Forbidden.... 


Permitted in | 
pensation i 
caused by de 
tent of empl 


Permitted if 
fails to secu: 
of compens 
fenses of fel 


sccqrmad rict 





50 per | 




























UUBCT W Ise 
r | 50 per cent of wage de- During first 3 weeks; not | Notice as soon as prac- Arbitrators or dis- | Included (widows, 
neaawn- / vir . 1@ +? | Va tun H ‘ ° of 1 Wd 1 
Cay YS. a aren rupee vii . : lum; no de- minimum, $10 n 
fault on insurance pre- or private insurance. If | disabili mp vet J . pendents, $200. mum, total not to 
miums, insolvent, claims are a disability asts ' ceed $4,000, 
first lien. weeks or more). 

Not permitted after elect- | Employer may in- |..... Dircccccvssesaes If insu ed employer is in- o meat. | $100 funeral expenses; 25 50 percent of wage 

ing compensation. | sure or maintain a solvent, claimants have | More than 2 weeks.. “ ¢, 6 per cent of wages weeks; $6.50 mil 
| benefitfund, but lien on _ proceeds of for 300 weeks; $6.50 mini- $11 maximum; not 
| may not reduce policy. mum, $11 maximum. $6.50 thereafter for 
| liability fixed by | weeks; total not 
| law. $5,000. 

Lid atuthsiebeneineute Waivers are forbid- | On employer, ex- | Employer must give proof | d $75 funeral expenses; 30 to | 50 per cent of wages 1 
den ; hospital fund cept that hospital of solvency or insure in |-~*~~ Owner cccccces- 50 per cent of wages for weeks; $6 minimun 
may be main- fund may be joint, company or with State | 400 weeks, $6 minimum, maximum; $5 there 
tained. fund. | $10 maximum. if permanent 

| 
| 

pe nsscicesesscttesnes Forbidden.......... Employer...... -----| If, insured employer is | yore than 2 weeks | 2! funerat expenses; 50 | 50 per cent of wage 

insolvent, claims are | ( therm + per cent of wages for 350 300 weeks; $5 mini 

enforceable directly | pared of injury if weeks; $5 minimum, $10 $10 maximum, the 

against the company. | disability laste 8 maximum, dae of wages di 
sete cengaie. Weber tan ife; $4 minimum 
weeks or longer). maximum. 

oo ES a a ae re Employer must give proof | a . 150 times weekly earnings, | 50 per cent of ay 
pensation. of finan ial ability or mare Cham 3 weeks... not more than $3,000; no weekly earnings: 1 

give bond. dependents, $100, mum, $10 for not 
than 300 weeks 

Not permitted after elect- | Nosubstitute agree- |..... Cedacwscansens Compensation payments | do $100 funeral expenses; 35 | 50 percent of wages fe 
ing compensation. ments valid, are preferred claims on | ili ia hiatal to 60 per cent of wages weeks; $5 minimun 

assets of employer, for 300 weeks; $5 min- maximum. 
imum, $10 maximum, 
| 
ee ee eT Tere re ey ee ee eS eee Employer must insure in | do $100 funeral expenses; 15 | 50 per cent of wage 
State fund, stock or|""~ Page to 60 per cent of wages 500 weeks; $5 minirz 
mutual company, or for 300 weeks; basic $10 maximum; tota 
give proof of financial | wages not less than $10 over $4,000. 
ability. | nor more than $20 per 
| week. 

Qnawesnciaiabeiatcies Approved schemes ——- iAbterecesscwas Payments are a Claim su- | do 50 per cent of weekly | 50 per cent of earnin 
may be substi- | perior to unsecured |"""” iil aalahla ties wages for 300 weeks; $4 not over 500 week 
tuted; no reduc- debts. minimum, $10 makxi- minimum, $10 m 
tion of liability | mum; no dependents, mum. 
allowed. | $200 

MOR cinnt ksi sans owsen's | No contract may |..... inashedcsubdnn's Employer must insure, do $75 funeral expenses; 15 | 50 per cent of wages fc 

| relieve of liability. give security, or proof of cia ee to 45 per cent of wages weeks (board may 
| financial ability. for 260 weeks, total not 52); $3 minimum, $ 
| over $3,500; basic wages maximum; total 
not less than $5 nor more over $4,000. 
than $25, 
02 EO. . ccccccccccccoecces Insurance or other |....- GO ee cciccssecsses Employer must give proof | More than 1 week | 4 Years’ earnings, but | 65 per cent of wag 
schemes permit- of financial ability or in- | © (payment for first amount added to prior nurse is required, 
ted, but no reduc- sure risks. | week if disability disability payment ner cent after 90 ¢ 
tion of liability al- lasts more than 4 may not exceed 6 years’ no total to exce 
lowed. weeks) earnings; no depend- years’ earning 
. ents, $100. 
| 
| 
Permitted in lieu of com- | Permitted if com- |.....do.............- aihiatitiateainee] At least 2 weeks: | 2,400 times one-half the 50 per cent of av 
pensation. pensation is pro- pensation have same then compensa- daily wages; $4,000 max- Se mimonthly earl 
vided not less than preference as wage debts.| tjon from date of imum; no dependents, during disability, 
that of the act. | accident. medical and burial ex- to exceed $4,000, 
yenses. 

Permitted in lieu of com- | Employer may in- |..... BOe c cecccccccece Payments have same pref- | More than 2 weeks 3 rears’ earnings; $1,000 | 65 per cent of wages f 
pensation if employer sure or maintain erence as wage debts. } “| minimum, $5,000 max- weeks, then 40 pe 
was personally grossly a benefit fund, but imum; no dependents for life. 
negligent. may not reduce $100. 

liability fixed by | 
law. ; 
i Pa sseccOBeccsccsscoces: Government funds and |7 fyll consecutive | Burial or transportation | 75 per cent of earnin 
supervision. days, then pay of body; 25 to 50 per cent } months, then 5 
from fifth day. — of earnings for & years, cent for 8 years; sch 
total not over $5,000. for fractures, 
| 
forbidden................ No waiver allowed. .|.....d0............-. Employer must insure, | More than 14 days..| $100 funeral expenses, 25 | 60 per cent of wages f 
give guaranty, or proof “*| to 60 per cent of wages | weeks; $3 minimu 
of financial! ability. | for 312 weeks; not over maximum; total 
: | $5,000. Basic wages not over $5,000. 
less than $5 nor more 
than $36. 

-ermitted in lieu of com-| Forbidden..........|.....d0.............. Employer must insure in | More than 2 weeks: | $75 funeral expenses un- | 50 per cent of wages 
pensation if accident State fund, insurance 1 week if disability less no dependents and | years; $5 minimu 
caused by deliberate in- company, or give proof is permanent sufficient estate to de-| maximum; total 
tent of employer. of financial ability. | fray same; 50 percent of | over $5,000. 

wages for 8 years; $1,000 | 
| minimum, $4,250 maxi- | 
| mum, 
| 
ee een ee Serer r rere Employer must give proof | More than 2 weeks..| £100 funeral expenses; | 663 per cent durin 
fails to secure payment of financial ability (de- os widow or dependent | tinuance, $5 mini 
of compensation; de- osit of securities may widower, 30 per cent of | $15 maximum. 
fenses of fellow service, »@ required) or procure | | Wages until death or re- | 
acepmad efelkc nA an Ter ’ : a : 10 per cent 

for | 50 per cent of wage de- | During first 3 weeks....... | Notice in 3 months; claim | Industrial accident | Included. 








risks, fellow serv- 
id contributory 
ice, except in 
y domestic and 
orers, 


risks and fellow 
contributory 


ice unless will- 


ory negligence, 
ervice, and as- 
‘isks. 


risks and fellow 
contributory 
ice unless willful. 





umed risks, fel- | 
ice, and contrib- | 
negligence re- | 
by liability pro- | 


yf statute). 
risks and fellow | 
contributory | 
ce unless will- | 
| 
vice, assump- |- 
risk, contribu- 


gligence unless 
intoxication or 
less.3 


risks, — fellow |. 
and contribu- 
ligence. 


isks; also fellow |. 
nd contributor 
ce unless will- 
r more employ- 
s not apply to 
Or). 








Pee ee eee eee ees 








Not permitted 


Permitted 


Not permitted after elect- 
ing compensation, un- 
less employer is in de- 
fault on insurance pre- 
miums, 


Not permitted after elect- 
ing compensation. 


Permitted in lieu of com- 
pensation. 


Not permitted after elect- 
ing compensation. 


rr 


Permitted in lieu of com- 
pensation. 


Permitted in lieu of com- 
pensation if employer 
was personally grossly 
negligent. 


DORN sis wren sisnseied 


Permitted in lieu of com- 


pensation if accident 
caused by deliberate in- 
tent of employer. 


if employer 


Forbidden 


Pe ee 


Employer may in- 
sure or maintain a 
benefit fund, but 
may not reduce 
liability fixed by 
law. 


Waivers are forbid- 
den ; hospital fund 
may be main- 
tained. 


Forbidden.........- 


ee ee ee 


No substitute agree- 
ments valid, 


Forbidden 


. schemes 

» may be substi- 
tuted; no reduc- 
tion of liability 
allowed. 


No contract may 
relieve of liability. 


Insurance or other 
schemes permit- 
ted, but no reduc- 
tion of liability al- 
lowed. 


Permitted if com- 
pensation is pro- 
vided not less t 
that of the act. 


Employer in- 
sure or tain 
a benefit fund, but 
may not reduce 
"9 fixed by 

w. 


eee eee 


No waiver allowed. . 


Forbidden. ... 








4vis, Amended 
1914; 167, 


cns. 41, ol, 
168, 615, 674, 1915. 
wdaeid ae 
er Ee 


On employer - 
cept that “rospital 


fund may be joint, 
Employer........... 
oer GA cicescssnssont 
Pere ee ee 
Balad OG ictsadesniveses 
a GO xcikex 
ee GOs cise cccenennds 
eer ee eee 
002 ecBcccccccccceces 
ee BOsn.0 de cccsccsee 
cccecEOscccccccvccces 
ccccehOcccccccscceces 
ee eT 





Hawaii. No. 
ae 28, 1915. att F 





roved 
uly 1, 


Gomestic ana agricul- 
tural labor excluded. | 


Employer must give proof 
of financial ability or 
procure State, mutual, 
or private insurance. If 
insolvent, claims are a 
first lien. 


If insu ed employer is in- 
solvent, claimants have 
lien on proceeds of 
policy. 


Employer must give proof 
of solvency or insure in 
company or with State 


If insured employer is 
insolvent, claims are 
enforceable directly 
against the company. 


Employer must give proof 
of financial ability or 
give bond. 


Compensation payments 
are ——— claims on 
assets of employer, 


Employer must insure in 


State fund, stock or 
mutual company, or 
give proof of financial 
ability. 

Payments are a claim su- 
erior to unsecured 
ebts. 


Employer must insure, 
give security, or proof of 
financial ability. 


Employer must give proof 
of financial ability or in- 
sure risks. 


s 


Judgments awarding com- 
pensation have same 
preference as wage debts. 


Payments have same pref- 
erence as wage debts. 


Government funds and 
supervision. 


ee a am, 
ve guaranty, or 
of financial ability. 


loyer must insure in 
te fund, - 
company, or give pr 
of financial ability 


Em 
Ss 


@eQS excrentad ) 


fenses of fel 
Acecymoad rict 


More than 2 weeks 
Se ger from 


ate of injury it 
disability lasts 8 
weeks or more). 


More than 2 weeks. | 


More than 2 weeks 
(payment from 
ate of ury if 
disability lasts 8 
weeks or longer). 


More than 2 weeks... 


—" Bicqnseseseusses 
—_ Bbicnecessesdes 
reer itisescckaseces 
vhee Piverssdcncasces 


More than 1 week 
(payment for first 
week if disability 
lasts more than 4 
weeks). 


At least 2 weeks; 
then compensa- 
tion from date of 
accident. 


More than 2 weeks. . . 


More than 14 days.. 


More than 2 weeks; 
1 week if disability 
is permanent. 





All industrial employ- 
ment (casual employ- 





50 per cent of wages for 
300 weeks; $4 minimum, 
$10 maximum; no de- 
pendents, $200. 


$100 funeral expenses; 25 
to 60 per cent of wages 


| 
| 50 per cent of wages for | 50 per « 


| 


for 300 weeks; $6.50 mini- | 


mum, $11 maximum. 


$75 funeral expenses; 30 to | 


50 per cent of wages for 
400 weeks, $6 minimum, 
$10 maximum. 


$100 funerai expenses; 50 
per cent of wages for 350 
weeks; $5 minimum, $10 
maximum. 


150 times weekly earnings, 
not more than $3,000; no 
dependents, $100, 


$100 funeral expenses; 35 
to 60 per cent of wages 
for 300 weeks; $5 min- 
imum, $10 maximum. 


$100 funeral expenses; 15 
to 60 per cent of wages 
for 300 weeks; basic 
wages not less than $10 


nor more than $20 per | 


week. 


50 per cent of weekly 
wages for 300 weeks; $4 
minimum, $10 maxi- 
mum; no dependents, 
$200. 


$75 funeral expenses; 15 
to 45 eee cent of wages 
for 260 weeks, total not 
over $3,500; basic wages 


not less than $5 nor more 


than $25, 


4 years’ earnings, but 
amount added to prior 
disability payments 
may not exceed 6 years’ 
earnings; no depend- 
ents, $100. 


2,400 times one-half the 
daily wages; $4,000 max- 
imum; no dependents, 
medical and burial ex- 
penses. 

3 years’ earnings; $1,000 
minimum, $5,000 max- 
imum; no dependents, 
$100. 


Burial or t rtation 
of body; 25 to 50 per cent 
of gs for 8 years, 


total not over $5,000. 


$100 funeral expenses, 25 
to 60 cent of wages 
for 312 weeks; not over 
$5,000. Basic wages not 
less than $5 nor more 


$75 f --" 

uneral expenses un- 
less no dependents and 
sufficient estate to de- 
fray same; 50 per cent cf 
wages for 8 years; $1,000 
minimum, $4,250 maxi- 

















not over 500 weeks; $4 | crease. 
minimum, $10 maxi-| for no 
mum, total not to ex- | fixed | 
ceed $4,000, injurie 

50 per cent of wages for 400 | 50 per | 
weeks; $6.50 minimum, | crease 
$11 maximum; notover | $6.50 
$6.50 thereafter for 150 | maxin 
weeks; total not over for spt 

? 

50 per cent of wages for 400 | 50 per ce 
weeks; $6 minimum, $10 150 we 
maximum; $5 thereafter wages 
if permanent. $6; fix 

fied in 

50 per cent of wages for | 50 per ¢ 
300 weeks; $5 minimum, crease 
$10 maximum, then 40 for 36 
per cent of wages during rates 
ife; $4 minimum, $s juries. 
maximum. 

50 per cent of average | 50 per ¢ 
weekly earnings; maxi- | maxin 
mum, $10 for not more | not m¢ 
than 300 weeks. | 

| 

50 per cent of wages for 400 | Fixed s 
weeks; $5 minimum, $10 injurie 
maximum, | tionate 

50 per cent of wages for | 50 per ec 
500 weeks; $5 minimum, $10 m: 
$10 maximum; total not over ¢ 
over $4,000. scale | 

| juries. 

50 per cent of earnings for |..... do. 
not over 500 weeks; $4 
minimum, $10 maxi- 
mum. 

50 per cent of wages for 260 | 50 per cet 
weeks (board may add maxim 
52); $3 minimum, $12.50 fixed s 
maximum; total not injurie 
over $4,000. 

65 per cent of wages; if | 65 per c¢ 
nurse is required, 100 crease; 
per cent after 90 days; ceed 4 
no total to exceed 6 fixed r 
years’ earnings, injurie 

50 per cent of average | 50 per ¢ 
semimonthly earnings, crease 
during disability, not not to 
to exceed $4,000. 

65 per cent of wages for 240 | 65 per « 
weeks, then 40 per cent crease 
for life. se 

ty. 

75 per cent of earnings for | 75 per ce 
3 months, then 50 per 3 mon 
cent for 8 years; schedule = fc 
for fractures. ioe 

per cer 

60 per cent of wages for 312 | 50 per ce 
weeks; $3 minimumi, $18 not ov 
maximum; total not maxim 
over $5,000. over $ 

for spe 

50 per cent of wages for 8 | 50 per c¢ 
years; $5 minimum, $12; $12 
maximum; total not total 1 
over $5,000. schedu 

injurie: 
Forbidden 


fOMSSS Ul ICLMUW SUrV ice, | 
9 wfelec nA ae 


acec1mea 


, 50 


00 
310 


er 


‘or 


, 
40 
ng 


ge 
xi- 


100 
10 


‘or 


‘ot 


for | 


te 


l- 


60 | 


dd 
50 
Lot 


if 
LOO 
yS; 


ge 
gs, 
not 


240 
ent 


for 
per 
ule 


312 
$18 
not 


rs 
$12 
not 


50 per cent of wage de- 
crease, $10 maximum, 
for not over 300 weeks; 
fixed rates for specified | 
injuries. 


per cent of wage de- | 
crease for 300 weeks; | 
$6.50 minimum, $11 

maximum; fixed rates 

for specified injuries. 


50 per cent of wage loss for | 
150 weeks; benefits and | 


wages to be not less than | 


$6; fixed rates for speci- 
fied injuries. 


50 per cent of wage de- 
crease; $10 Maximum 
for 300 weeks; fixe 
rates for specified in- | 
juries. 


50 per cent of wage loss; | 
maximum, $10 per week, 
not more than 300 weeks. 


Fixed scale for specified | 
injuries; others prepor- | 
tionate. 


50 per cent of wage loss; | 
$10 maximum, for not | 
over 300 weeks; fixed | 
seale for specified in- | 
juries. 


| 
50 per cent of wage loss; $10 | 
maximum, for 5 years; | 
fixed scale for specified 
injuries. 


65 per cent of wage de- 
crease; no total to ex- 
ceed 4 years’ earnings; 
fixed rates for specified 
injuries. 


50 per cent of wage de- 
crease until recovery, 
not to exceed $4,000. 





65 per cent of wage de- | 
crease for fixed periods 
lata a to disabil- 
ity. 


75 per cent of earnings for 
3 months, then 50 per 
cent for not more than 
5 years; schedule for 

mings; ifat work, 75 
per cent of wage loss. 

50 per cent of wage loss for 
not over 312 weeks; $12 
maximum, total not 
over $5,000; fixed scale 
for specified thjuries. 


50 per cent of Wave loss; 
$12 per week Maxinnum: 





total not oVer $3,000; 


schedule for specified | 
injuries. 





Pee I cignetacdessosus 


No waiver allowed 


During first 3 weeks....... 


During first 90 days; not 


over $100, or by order of 
court, $200, 


During first 2 weeks, not 
over $50 unless there is 
hospital fund. 


During first 3 weeks; not 
to exceed $200, 


Only if employee dies 
leaving no dependents. 


During first 2 weeks; not 
over $50. 


During first 14 days, not 
over $25, unless major 
operation, then $75. 


Reasonable services for 
first 2 weeks; maximum 
$200 in fatal cases with 
no dependents, includ- 
ing burial. 


During first 14 days, not 
over $75. 


For not more than 
days. 


Only if employee dies 
leaving no dependents. 


During first 90 days; 


longer if commission 
orders. 
Reasonable services. ...... 


During first 14 days, not 
over $50. 


As required by commis- 
sion, not over $150. 


| Notice in 3 months; claim 








90 
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in 6 months. 
| 
| 


Notice in 14 days; if in 30 
days, not barred except 
as to extent employer | 

| 





was prejudiced; bar ab- 
solute after 90 days. 


Notice in 60 days, claim in 
6 months. 


Notice as soon as prac- 
ticable; claim in 6 
months; petitions filed 
in court in 1 year. 


Notice as soon as prac- 
ticable and before leav- 
ing service; claim in 6 
months. 


Notice in 14 days; if in 30 
days not barred except 
as to extent employer 
was prejudiced, but ab- 
solute after 90 days; 
claim in 1 year. 

Notice in 14 days; claim in 
1 year. 


Notice in 30 days; claim 
in 1 year. 


Notice as soon as practi- 
cable; claim in 6 months. 





Notice in 30 days; claim in | 
2 years. 


Notice in 2 weeks; none 
required in case of 
death or incompetence. 
Action on claim within 
1 year. 

Notice in 30 days; claim 
in 6 months for dis- 
ability, 1 year for death. 


Notice immediately; claim 
for injury in 60 days, for 
death in 1 year. 


Notice as soon as practi- 
cable; claim in 3 months. 


Notice of accident in 10 
days, of death in 30 days, 
unless sufficient reason; 
claim in 30 days. 





oiitrea 


Employer must 


?wys Ora Tt 


Industrial accident 
board; arbitration; 
appeal to su- 
preme court. 


Courts........ 

Industrial accident 
board; appeal to 
courts. 


Arbitrators or dis- 
trict court of 
county. 


Proceedings in 
equity. 


Judges of court of 
common pleas; 
limited appeal to 
supreme court. 


Workmen’s com- 
pensation board 
and referees; ap- 
peal to courts. 


Courts in summary 
proceedings. 


Industrial accident 
board; appeal to 
courts. 


Industrial commis- 
sion; appeal to 
courts. 


Arbitration, refer- 
ence to attorney 
general, or appeal 
to courts. 


Industrial accident 
commission; lim- 
ited appeal to 
courts. 


Governor of Panama 
Canal. 


County industrial 
accident boards; 
appeal to courts. 


accident 
commission or 
arbitrators ap- 
pointed by it; ap- 
peal to courts, 


Industrial 


insure, | 


‘+e AS menn’ 


More 


Included. 


Included. 


Excluded, except 
half benefits to wife 
or children under 


16 years, unless 
treaty provides 
otherwise 


Included (widows, 
children, and par- 
ents only). 





| 


| Beneficiaries must be 
residents of State. 


Excluded. 


Two-thirds 
to widows 


and 


cluded. 





Included. 





| Included. 


Excluded. 


Excluded, 





benefits 


children; others ex- 





ttt 


10 per c 


than 14 days..| $100 funeral expe: 


— 


OF Liar ies AVAIL. | wages for 8 y. ond 4 $1,000 ee 
| minimum, $4,250 maxi- 


Hawaii. No. 221. A a 
Per 28,1915, In effect July 1, 


Maryland. Ch. 800. Approved 
My 1914. In 6 Nov. 


New York. Ch.816. Approved 
Dec. 16, 1913. In effect July 1, 
1914. Amended, chs. 41, 316, 
1914; 167, 168, 615, 674, 1915. 


Oklahoma. Ch.—. Approved 
gy 1915. In effect Sept. 


United States. 35 Stat., 556. 
Approved May 30, 1908. In 
efiect Aug. 1, 1908. Amended, 
chs. 57, 255, 390, 1911-12. 


Insurance, elective. 


Massachusetts. Ch.751. Ap- 
— July 28,1911. In effect 
uly 1, 1912. Amended, chs. 
571, 1912; 696, 746, 1913; 338, 708, 
1914; 123, 275, 314, 1915. 
Nevada (compulsory as to State 
and ee Ch. 183. 
seeeeses ar. 24, 1911. In 
efiect July 1, 1911. New act, 
Mar. 15, 1913. Amended, ch. 
199, 1915. 
on. Ch.112. Approved 
Feb. 25, 1913. In effect July 1, 
1913, Amended, ch. 271, 1915. 


Texas. Ch.179. Approved Apr. 
16,1913. Ineffec it. 1, 1913. 


West - Ch. 10. Ap- 
ved Feb. 22,1913. In effect 
t. 1, 1913. Amended, chs. 
cm, <p OES, 


Insurance, compulsory. 


Ohio. P.524. Approved June 
15, 1911. In effect Jan. 1, 1912. 
~~ Amended, pp. 72, 396, 1913; 193, 


Washington. Ch.74. Approved 
Mar. 14, 1911. In effect Oct. 1, 


1911. Amended ch. 148, 1913; 
ch. 188, 1915. 

Wyoming. Ch. 124. Approved 
eb. 27,1915. In aoe. 1, 





All industrial employ- 
ment (casual employ- 
ees excepted). 


Extrahazardous (enu- 
merated list); elective 
as to others. Farm 
and domestic labar, 
country blacksmiths, 
etc.; casual employees 
and those receiving 
over $2,000 excluded. 


Hazardous em ploy- 
ments (extensive list); 
domestic anc agricul- 
tural labor excluded. 


‘Hazardous’? (enume- 
rated list and general 
clause) in which more 
than 2 persons are em- 
ployed (nonfatal acci- 
dents only). 

Artisans and mechanics 
incertain classes ofem- 

loyments; all persons 
hazardous employ- 
ment in certain others. 


All (employees not in 
usual course of trade, 
ete., excepted). 


All except domestic and 
agricultural labor. 


Hazardous (enumerated 
list) .1 


Employers of more than 
5 persons, except rail- 
—_ cotton gins 
an domestic an 

‘agricultural labor 
eee employees ex- 


cep nm 
All except domestic and 
agricultural labor (cas- 


ual employees’ ex- 
cepted). 
All employing 5 or more 


workmen; elective as 
to others (casual em- 
ployees excepted). 


“Extrahazardous” 
(enumerated list); 
elective as to all 
others. 


“ Extrahazardous’”’ 
(enumerated list) in 
which 5 or more per- 
sons are employed. 


By subscribing to 
S tate associa- 
tion or insuring 
in other com- 


any. 
Presumed, in ab- 
sence of notice 
sted in estab- 
ishment and 
filed ’with com- 
mission. 
Presumed in hazard- 
ous employments 
in absence of no- 
- tice posted in 
establishment 
and filed with 
commission; 
other employers 
file acceptance. 
By subscribing to 
State association 


or insuring in 
other company 
and notifying em- 
ployees. 

By payment of 
premium and 
posting notice. 


ee eee ee ee ee 


eee 








| 
' 


eee ee ete eet ee et eee eee 


Presumed in ab- 
sence of written 
notice, if em- 
ployer insures. 


Presumed, in ab- 
sence of notice 
to employer and 


filed with com- 
mission. 
Presumed in ab- 
sence of written 
notice, if em- 
ployer elects. 

No option. .......... 


Remaining in serv- 
ice with notice of 
employer’s_ elec- 
tion. 


ee 





eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Assumed risks, fellow 
service, and contribu- 
tory negligence, except 
in domestic and farm 


labor. _ 
Assumed risks and fellow 
service; contributory 


negligence except will- 
ful. 


Assumed risks and fellow 
service; contributory 
negligence to be meas- 
ured. 


Assumed risks, fellow serv- 
ice, contributory negli- 
gence, and negligence of 
statutory employee. 





Forbidden... 


Permitted ir 
pensation 
caused by 
tent of em 


Permitted 
fails to sec 
of compe 
fenses of f 
assumed r 
tributory 1 
rogated. 


Governmen! 
sued, 


Not permitt 
tion of it 
tem, 


Not permit 

ong yh el 

e is in d 
miums. 


Permitted i 
due to en 
ure to ¢ 
safety law 
tion to ir 
ployer is 
insurance | 


Not rmi 
employers 
surance s} 
for willful 
ligence cat 


Not permitt 

loyer’s el 

e is in de 

miums or 

due to his 
jure. 


Permitted i 
due to will 
ployer, h 
comply wi 
or if he is 
premiums. 

Permitted it 
insurance 

jury resul 
iberate | 

employer. 


Not permitt 





| Other amaplogers may elect, but lose no defenses if they do not. 


4418°—15. (To face page 45.) 2 If complete disability still continues then a compensation during life, equal annually to 





cent for not WW 
5 years; sche 
> : . 42 a 


LULL Ud © Y BALD, DULLICULIE 
for fractures. 


44 U4is s4hbdd UY, 


A Udliuigs dud _d )ualo, 
total not over $5,000. 


SCneauiq ivr 


injuries. 


Forbidden... 


Permitted in lieu of com- 
pensation if accident 
- caused by deliberate in- 
tent of employer. 
| 


Permitted if employer 
fails to secure payment 
of compensation; de- 
fenses of fellow service, 
assumed risks, and con- 
tributory negligence ab- 
rogated. 


Government can not be 
sued. 


Not permitted after elec- 
tion of insurance sys- 
tem, 


Not permitted after em- 
loyer’s election, unless 
e is in default on pre- 

- miums, 


Permitted if injury was 
due to employer’s fail- 
ure to comply with 
safety laws or his inten- 
tion to injure, or em- 
ployer is in default on 
insurance premiums. 


Not rmitted against 
employers accepting in- 
surance system except 
for willful or gross neg- 
ligence causing death. 


Not permitted after em- 
“oy ph election, unless 
e is in default on pre- 
miums or injury was 
due to his intent to in- 
jure. 


Permitted if injury was 
due to willful act of em- 
ployer, his failure to 
comply with safety law, 
or if he is in default on 
premiums. 

Permitted in addition to 
insurance benefits if in- 
jury resulted from de- 
iberate intention of 
employer. 


Not permitted 





Sspeciiied | 


No waiver allowed. . 


Forbidden.......... 


Lov Gnsneentcceseun 


Waivers not al- 
lowed; approved 
schemespermitted. 


Waivers forbidden 


Employer must in- 
sure in author- 
ized company or 
State association. 


Forbidden 


No waiver permit- 
. insurance 
with other com- 
anies must con- 
orm to law. 


Not permitted, but 
approved employ- 
ers may give bond 
and carry own 
risk. 


Approved schemes 
or insurance per- 
mitted; must con- 
tribute to surplus 
fund of State. 


Forbidden 


No reduction of lia- 
bility allowed. 


Em 
fo 
se 


\eeeeeesn 244 UV wey we 


do 


ee eee 


ee ee 


ployer, except 
r medical, ete., 
rvices, to which 


employee 


gi 


— 4 
ve $1 per month. 


Employee 1 cent for 
each day worked; 
employer fixed 
premiums; State 
subsidy. 

Employer....... seen 

Employer, 90 per 
cent; employees, 
10 per cent. 

Employer........... 

beand WRG Wetdectnstcas 
ae iiancies ty eeny 





—_—oe—r 


insure, 
or proof 
ity. 


Employer must 
give crane f 
of financial abil 


Employer must insure in 
State fund, insurance 
company, or give proof 
of financial ability. 


Employer must give proof 
of financial ability (de- 
i of securities may 
»@ required) or procure 
State, mutual, or pri- 
vate insurance. 


Employer 
maintain 


must insure, 
approved 


solvency. 





Payments are made from 
regular appropriations. 


State control of Employ- 
ees’ Insurance Associa- 
tion. 


Insurance is under State 


control. 


i hd ee ee ee eee ee 





al annually to 8 per cent of the death benefit, not less than $10 per month. 


ant for not more than | 


| death in 1 year. 





scheme, or give proof of | 





aeTlmUlCé<“C 


peal tocourts, =| 


More than 14 days.. 


More than 2 weeks; 
1 week if disability 
is permanent. 


More than 2 weeks. . 


More than 15 days... 


More than 2 weeks . 


More than 1 week 
(payment irom 
ate of po if 
disability lasts 3 
weeks or more). 


Any time 


More than 1 week... 


Sct sail ee 
— i De ianasecaes 
“Loss of earning 

power shall exceed 


5 per cent.’’ 4 


More than 10 days... 


lon 
Tit 


$100 funeral expenses, 25 | 


to 60 per cent of wages 


for 312 weeks; not over | 


$5,000. Basic wages not 
less than $5 nor more 
than $36. 

$75 funeral expenses un- 
less no dependents and 


sufficient estate to de- | 


fray same; 50 per cent of 
wages for 8 years; $1,000 


minimum, $4,250 maxi- | 


mum, 
$100 funeral expenses; 
widow or dependent 


widower, 30 per cent of 


wages until death or re- | 
cent | 


marriage; 10 per 
additional for each child 


under 18 years, total not | 


over 664 per cent. 
Fatal accidents not 
ered, 


covVv- 


1 year’s earnings 


664 per cent of wages for 
500 weeks, $4 minimum, 
$10 maximum; no 
pendents, $200. 


$125 burial expenses; 40 to 
60 per cent of earnings 
for 100 months, $20 
minimum, $60 maxi- 
mum, total not to ex- 
ceed $6,000. 

$100 burial expenses 
widow or invalid wid- 
ower, $30 per month 
until death or remar- 
riage, $6 additional for 
each child under 16, 
total not to exceed $50, 


60 per cent of wages for 
| 360 weeks, $5 minimum, 
| $15maximum:; no benefi- 

ciaries or creditors, $100. 


nses; widow 
widower, $20 


$75 burial ex 
or invali 


| remarriage; $5 addi- 

tional for each child 
under 15, total not to 
exceed $35. 


$150 funeral expenses; 664 
per cent of wages for 6 
years; $1,500 minimum, 
$3,750 maximum. 


$75 funeral expenses; 
widow or invalid wid- 
ower receives $20) month- 


de- | 


monthly until death or | 


ly until death or remar- | 
riage; each child under | 


16, $5 per month; total 
not to exceed $35. 
$50 funeral expenses; $1,000 
to widow or invalid wid- 
ower, $60 per year for 
| each child under 16, 
| —_ not over $2,000 for 
all. 


8 Abrogation is absolute and does not depe 
4 Construed by industrial insurance depart 


! 


75 per cent of earn 
months, then 
ent for & 


for fracture 


60 per cent of 1 
weeks; 





























> INinim 

maximum ou 
over $5,000 

oO per cent of wag 


years; $5 minim 
maximum tot 
over $5,000. 


663 per cent 
tinuance, $5 mi 
$15 maximum 


50 per cent of ws 
500 weeks; $3 mi 
$19 maximum: 
of present wort} 
resident aliens. 


Same pay as if em 
not to exceed | y 


| 66% per cent of w: 
; not over 500 we 
minimum, $10 
mum, total not 
ceed $4,000. 
50 per cent of earn 
100 monthe; $2¢ 
mum, 860 ma) 
not to exceed $5, 


$30 per month if 
$35 if dependent 
$6 additional fo 
child, total not 
ceed 850 duri 
ability. 


6) per cent of wa 
not over 400 we 


minimum, $15 
mum. 

50 per cent of 
until death; $4 


mum, $8 maxim 


664 per cent of wage 
death, if perma 
disabled; $5 min 
$12 maximum. 


$20 per month if 
25 i married; fo 
child under 16 ye 

r month, not ov 

in all, to be paid 
disability. 


$1,000 if single, $1, 
wife or invalid hus 
$60 r year for 
child under 16; to 
over $3,000 for all 
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“ total not over $5,000. for fractures. 5 years; schedul 
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| 

ge eee No waiver allowed. .|.....d0............-- Employer must insure, | More than 14 days..| $100 funeral expenses, 25 60 per cent of wages for 312 | 50 per cent of wage lo 

| give Liner arp A or proof to 60 per cent of wages weeks; $3 minimum, $18 not over 312 week: 
of financial a ility. for 312 weeks; not over maximum; total not maximum, total 

$5,000. Basic wages not over $5,000. over $5,000; fixed 

& less than $5 nor more for specified injurie 

__| Permitted in lieu of com- | Forbidden..........|..--- BO a cccccccccsias Employer must insure in | More than 2 weeks; | $75 funeral expenses un- | 50 per cent of wages for 8 50 per cent of wage 
| pensation if accident State fund, insurance 1 week ifdisability | less no dependents and years; $5 minimum, $12 $12 per week maxin 
| caused by deliberate in- company, or give proof is permanent. sufficient estate to de- maximum; total not total not over %& 

tent of employer. of financial ability. fray same; 50 per cent of over $5,000. schedule for spe 
wages for 8 years; $1,000 injuries. 
minimum, $4,250 maxi- 
mum, 

_| Permitted if employer |..... icinndidtnda trekecned _ eeenee Employer must give proof | M han 2 _.| $100 funeral expenses; | 667 per cent during con- | 66% per cent of wag 
| fails to secure payment of financial ability (de- sealants widow or dependent | tinuance, $5 minimum, crease, fixed soak 
| of compensation; de- — of securities may widower, 30 per cent of $15 maximum, specified — 
| fenses of fellow service, @ required) or procure wages until death or re- minimum, $15 I 
| assumed risks, and con- State, mutual, or pri- marriage; 10 per cent mum; for certain m 
| tributory negligence ab- vate insurance. additional for each child ings, $20 maximum 
| rogated. under 18 years, total not 
| over 662 per cent. 

PD ibdews 00) csaucdsnaeueeuee ten Waivers not al-|..... ee Employer must insure, |..... ee Fatal accidents not cov- | 50 per cent of wages for | 50 per cent of wage 
| lowed; approved maintain a proved ered, 500 weeks; $6 minimum, for 300 weeks; fixed 
schemespermitted. scheme, or oies proof of $10 maximum; one-half for specified injurie 

solvency. of present worth to non- 
resident aliens. 

_| Government can not be | Waivers forbidden |....- a tedccwenndas Payments are made from | More than 15 days...| 1 year’s earnings.......... Same pay as if employed, | All benefits cease 1 
| sued. regular appropriations. not to exceed 1 year. able to resume wor 

Ww Not permitted after elec- | Employer must in- |....-. ievcsedcnheente State control of Employ- | More than 2 weeks ..| 663 per cent of wages for 66% per cent of wages for = per cent o! wage 
u- | tion of insurance sys- sure in author- ees’ Insurance Associa- weeks, $4 minimum, not over 500 weeks, $4 10 maximum, for 
pt | tem, ized company or tion. $10 maximum; no de- minimum, $10 maxi- more than 500 w 
m | State association. pendents, $200. mum, total not to ex-| fixed rates for spec 
,000. injuries. 
w | Not permitted after em- | Forbidden.......... Employer, except | Insurance is under State | More than 1 week | $125 burial expenses; 40 to 50 per cent of earnings for | 50 per cent of wage 
ry ployer’s election, unless for medical, etc., control. (payment from 60 per cent of earnings 100 months; $20 mini- crease; $40 maxin 
ii- he is in default on pre- services, to which Yate of injury if for 100 months, $20 mum, $60 maximum, for not more tha 
miums. a employee ma disability lasts 3 minimum, $60 maxi- not to exceed $5,000. moaths; fixed rate 
. give $1 per month. weeks or more). —_, —_ not to ex- | specified injuries. 
ec ,000. : 
| Permitted if injury was |...........ccecceseee- Employee 1 cent for |..... i icsaubiedesemeannines Aug time. ........«. $100 burial expenses; | $30 per month if single, | Proportionate benefit 
| due to employer's fail- each day worked; widow or invalid wid- $35 if dependent spouse, not over 2 years if 
| ure to comply with employer fixed ower, $30 per month | $6 additional for each | porary; fixed rate: 
| safety laws or his inten- premiums; State until death or remar- child, total not to ex- specified injuries, 
tion to injure, or em- subsidy. oes, $6 additional for ceed 850 during dis- 
| ployer is in default on each child under 16, ability. 
| insurance premiums, total not to exceed $50, 
| 
| 
W | Not rmitted against | No waiver permit- | Employer....... er ree Boncccccdoccses ....s+-| More than 1 week...) 60 per cent of for | 60 per cent of wages for | 60 per cent o!f wage 
y employers accepting in- | ted; insurance weéks, $5 minimum, not over 400 weeks; $5| crease; $15 maxh 
| surance system except with other com- $15 maximum; no benefi- minimum, $15 maxi- for not over 300 we 
for willful or gross neg- jes must con- ciaries or creditors, $100. mum. fixed rates for spec 
| Jigenee causing death. ‘orm to law. injuries. 

| 

‘- | Not permitted after em- | Not permitted, but | Employer, 90 per |..... Ee! ees Be ere $75 burialexpenses; widow | 50 per cent of wages | 50 per cent o!f wa 

i- | ay at election, unless approved employ- cent; employees, or invalid widower, $20 until death; $4 mini- crease, $4 min 
f| he is in default on pre-| ers may give bond 10 per cent. monthly until death or mum, $8 maximum. $8 maximum, for 3 
| miums or injury was and carry own remarriage; $5 addi- 210 weeks; 7!) to 85 
due to his intent to in- risk. tional for each child cent disability, 40 
| jure. under 15, total not to cent of wages for life 
| exceed $35. 

| Permitted if injury was | Approved schemes | Employer...........|..... er eo SE Ee "ee Sec $150 funeral expenses; 66 r cent of wages until | 663 per cent of wage 
| due to willful act of em- or insurance per- per cent of oe for ; ay rN if suemently crease; $12 per y¥ 
| ployer, his failure to mitted; must con- ~~ ears; $1,500 m um, disabled; minimum, maximum; not 
| comply with safety law, tribute to surplus | * ,750 maximum. $12 maximum. $3,750 in all; fixed r 
| or if he is in default on | fund of State. for specified injuries 

premiums. 

.., Permitted in addition to | Forbidden..........|..-.- Sere er Rs Naiaéeeeketbmamdiad “Loss of earning | $75 funeral e s; | $20 per month if single, | Proportionate; Not ¢ 
| insurance benefits if in- power shall encoet widow or invalid wid- 32) married; for each | $1,500. 

jury resulted from de- 5 per cent.”’ 4 ower receives $20 month-| child under 16 years, $5 
liberate intention of ly until death or remar- r month, not over $35 
employer. stan: each child under all, to be paid during 
16, $5 per month; total | disability. 
‘ not to exceed $35. 
Not permitted........ ....| No reduction of lia- |... .. eee, kane eee see More than 10 days...) $50 funeralexpenses; $1,000 | $1,000 if single, $1,200 if | Fixed lump sums 
bility allowed. to widow or invalid wid- |  wifeor invalid husband; | specified injuries; ot! 
ower, $60 per year for $60 F ned year for each in proportion. 
each child under 16, child under 16; total not 
— not over $2,000 for over $3,000 for all. 
| 














8 Abrogation is absolute and does not depend upon the reject ion of the aet 
jual annually to 8 per cent of the death benefit, not less than $10 per month. 4 Construed by industrial insurance depurtanent to exclude cases in Which 
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death inl year. 


| County industrial 
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appeal to courts. 
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Notice of accident in 10 | Industrial accident 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The chart following is an attempt to show in summary, comparable 
form the principal features of the laws included under the above title. 
The form of the chart varies slightly from that heretofore followed 
by the bureau, in that the system of compensation provided for, i. e., 
whether simple compensation or also requiring insurance in connection 
therewith, and also whether elective or compulsory, is indicated by 
the grouping of the States instead of by using a separate column with 
heading. As will be observed, several of the compensation laws and 
one of the insurance laws that are elective or optional in their applica- 
tion to private employments ave compulsory as to the State and its 
municipalities. Of the 31 States and 2 Territories having compensa- 
tions laws, all but Alaska, Arizona, New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Texas, and West Virginia include public employees within 
their scope; while the Canal Zone order and the Federal statute relate, 
the former principally and the latter exclusively, to public employees. 

The question of election by employers and employees, or their 
expression of choice to accept or reject the act, is placed on the footing 
of either a passive acceptance by one or both parties, or of an ex- 
pressed choice on the part of the employer, with presumption of the 
employee’s acceptance or an inference to that effect from his act in 
continuing in service. 

The headings used in the chart are believed to be self-explanatory. 
It may be said, however, that under the term “Special contracts” 
notice was taken of provisions as to waivers, substitutes, or restrictive 
contracts. Of necessity only general provisions are here shown, 
qualifications and exceptions not being in place in this attempt to 
show in comparable form the chief aspects of this class of legislation, 
for the details of which recourse may be had to Bulletin No. 126, 
giving text and discussion of laws up to January 1, 1914, and to a 
forthcoming bulletin of this bureau, which will bring the laws on this 
subject up to date. 

The groups of States having compensation and insurance laws, 
elective and compulsory, are as follows: 

Compensation, elective.—Alaska, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Wisconsin. 

Compensation, compulsory.—Arizona, California, Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Maryland, New York, Oklahoma, United States. 

Insurance, elective-—Massachusetts, Nevada, Oregon, Texas, West 
Virginia. : 

Insurance, compulsory.—Ohio, Washington, Wyoming. . 








RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Actual retail prices of 19 principal articles of food in each of 45 
important industrial cities throughout the United States are regu- 
larly reported by this bureau. So far as available the figures for the 
current year show a decline of 4 per cent in prices from January to 
June, and lower prices in each month, excepting January, than for 
the year 1914. The relative retail prices of 17 articles of food, and 
of all articles combined, in June of each year, 1911 to 1915, as com- 
pared with average prices for the year 1914, are given herewith. 
The aggregate of actual prices of each commodity for the year 1914 
is taken as the base, or 100, and prices in June of each commodity 
for each of the years 1911 to 1915 are shown as changes from that 
base. 

RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN JUNE EACH YEAR, 1911 TO 1915. 




















(Price for 1914—100.) 
Commodity. June,1911./J une 012.5 une 1013.5 une, 1914, June,1915. 
isn AiG ee Chine cepae a ox sncaniean 80 93 100 | 102 101 
tic onkbeaseb twas dees bows soe soundest 76 88 96 100 99 
EE EEE ee ee 83 96 99 100 100 
RIES dng biab sar Fs ek ie 0 45 OR SECO ORs dot ns cawletcccbenceebscecdges 100 96 
EEE Re I EE a Se See Sane 99 97 
DN ita. s48 be oss davis scsk eBid doshas ddebeaa 79 87 95 98 94 
MS ee ddd deNAnkeshdekeek t40odaderseasdes 89 88 99 98 98 
a bik ea wtp aneesusses cee edhe > on debens 88 90 100 99 95 
eh alc aaah acd itd i a at ans crailo bb 4 ae 86 95 101 99 97 
RIL, SA wadulidie d's dace Cuda tan Mies Gnnewe Avene deoath ke 89 91 101 101 96 
aca a ton 4 eat eah Celgene hee -aagatneee * 96 106 97 95 125 
IIL 5 isan anaes wad eho wk Pebds «own tw bo shale 88 99 94 98 104 
x cinien ae Vins oma A tahalh 46 t'6imiethy Oia bh 70 75 79 80 76 
EE AE s8 da tains Des esha i aeallie adhd ds cobtheden 82 93 97 93 96 
Lc chidbiheaweaet bce chnct hen sd bthyeeews 153 157 96 122 91 
RICE S, cb bc eka cidade Wesdbwbbesdddves bogs scdwewdac 101 106 90 86 117 
a ee ih ae de ik ws 406 6b atte aaa sma we 93 95 98 99 98 
All commodities combined ....................--..-- 88 96 96 97 97 

















While the price of all articles combined and weighted according to 
the average consumption in workingmen’s families was 9 per cent 
higher in June, 1912, than in June, 1911, the advance in price from 
June, 1912, to June, 1915, was very slight, but 1 per cent, and there 
was no change from June, 1914, to June, 1915. For the articles 
taken separately, 11 declined in price from June, 1914, to June, 1915, 
but there was an advance so marked in flour and sugar as to offset 
the decline in other articles. 


RETAIL PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
CANADA. 


The Canadian Labor Gazette for July, 1915, reports that the fea- 
tures of the month in the movement of retail prices were the advances 
in meats, lard, cheese, and eggs, while butter, flour, and potatoes 
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were lower. Milk and coal also declined to summer prices in several 
localities. Sugar fluctuated, while beans rose in price. 

There follows a table showing retail prices of commodities in 
different cities in the Province of Ontario for June, 1915, as com- 
pared with June, 1914. 


RETAIL PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN VARIOUS CITIES IN THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, 
CANADA, JUNE, 1914 AND 1915. 


{[Source: The Labour Gazette, Department of Labor, Dominion of Canada, Ottawa, July, 1914 (pp. 112, 
113); July, 1915 (pp. 105-107).]} 








































































































Butter. 
2. .m Pork, fresh | Lard, Eggs, ne 
chuck roasting, | pure leaf, new laid, | Oeeemnery 
Cities. per pound. per pound. | per pound. per dozen. any, dang prints, 
tetas * | per pound. ig 
i 
| | i} 
1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1014 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 i 
| | Le 
| t} 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. ie 
ne vant ass 18; 17] 20] 19 18 20 25 25 25; 29| 28 32 { 
Brockville..........|16-18 18-20 |20-24 |20-22 | 18-20 18 25 24 27| 35] 30) 38-40 Hi 
Kingston........... 18; 18; 20] 18/ 17 17 | 20-22 = 25-28 | 30-35 | 30-35 i 
Belleville............ 15| 15] 15] 17] 18 18 22 20 25| 30 27 31 
Peterboro.......... 16; 18; 20] 20; 20 18 22 22 22| 30 24 33 
dicta ace'ed avs 20; 18 1820} 20) 18 18 20 20| 18-20; 22 25 27 
Terenee.........-.- 16-18 | 14 18-22} 18! 16-17 15 27 | 23-25 | 20-23 | 28-30 | 25-30 | 33-35 
Niagara Falls... ... 16; 18; 25| 20) 2 20 7 25 30 33 32 34 
St. Catherines. . ... . 17-19| 16| 17 18 18 | 16-17 27 25 26 27 | 28-30 32 
Hamilton.......... 15; 16; 20| 22 17 15 25 25 | 23-25 | 25-27 | 27-28 | 30-32 
Brantford.......... 17, 16; 20| 20 18 18 25 23 25; 28 30 32 
 SeSeaae 18 17-18 | 22] 21 18 18 23 24 22 25 28 29 
ic cevkes 4 20/ 18; 22| 22 18 18 22 25 24| 27 27 33 
Woodstock... ...... 13-14 14-16; 20] 20 18 18 22 22 | 23-25| 30 | 28-30 33 
Stratford........... 1 16; 22} 20 18 16 20 20 23| 25 25 27 
London............ 18| 18} 20] 20 18 18 23 22 23 29 28 32 
St. Thomas........ 16 /15-16| 20] 20 20 18 24 22 23 | 28-30 28 32 
Chatham........... 17; 18] 23] 22 18 16 20 20 23 24 25 28 
. » ape 14; 18] 20! 20 20 15 25 20 28; 30 32 32 
Owen Sound. ...... 15-17 |15-17 | 20 /17-18 17 17 22 20 jie | # 32 
GR edadendss-.» 18; 20} 20| 25 17 19 35 _ £ Saselp Rees 35 35 
Sault Ste. Marie..... 18| 18| 22] 22 18 16 30 27 27| 30 30 35 
| 
Tea, black . 
Cheese, Sugar, ms Coffee, 
Canadian, Bread, Rice, good granulated, medium, medium 
medium, Indian or | a 
new, per pound. e pound in $1 lots, Cevlon Mocha, 
Cities. per pound. pa ‘| per pound. per pound per pound. 
| | 
1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915] 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 
——] | eatin 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Ottawa............ 19 22 | 33-4 4 5 6] 44 8 40 45 40 45 
Brockville... .| 18-20 | 22-23 4 4 =. ae 40 | 40 40 40 
Kingston........... 18 20 4 44 5 5| 64 71s 35 | 40 40 40 
Belleville...........| 18 |....... 44 4 RET BF ee ew 30-60! 35 | 30-40 30 
Peterboro.......... 18| 22 5 4 5 5| 5 715 40; 30; 40 40 
ROAR | ee 34-4 44 5 5] 5 75 30 30 | 35 40 
WORE idccccencs 17| 20| 34-4 4 5 | 6 43¢ | 7} | 25-35 30 | 25-40 30 
Niagara Falls...... 20 22 4 4i 5| 5| 54 | 8§ | 30-50 30| 28 30 
St. Catherines... ... 18 22 4 4 5| 5-6] 5-55] 7% 30 35 | 40-45 | 30-35 
Hamilton.......... 18-20 22 34 41 5 5| 5 7+ | 25-40 | 40-50 | 30-40 | 35-50 
Brantford.......... 8 | 20-22 3 4% 6 7\ 53 7% 30 45 40 45 
Guelph... 20 22 4 43 a 2h @ 93, | 25-40 35 | 25-40 40 
Berlin.............. 18} 25 4 44|5-10; 5| 5 71's | 25-50 | 35-45 | 22-40 25 
Woodstock... ...... 18; 2] 41] 4 5} 7| 5a] 84 | 30) 30 30 
Stratford........... 18| 22 34 4 5 | 5| 54 7s | 30 35 30 40 
London............ 19 22 4 4 5 5| 5 715 30 40 40 45 
St. Thomas........ 20; 25 34) 5 5| 5] 58 | 8 | 30-40! 30) 30-40 35 
Chatham........... 20; 22 | 34-4 4 5| 6| & \ 30-40 | 35-40 40 40 
nen, eee 20 22 4 4 8; 6] 6 84 30 40 30 40 
a aT 4 4 5| 5| S| 8 | 30] 4 40 40 
a ae 25 q eee 6; 5) @&!]8 | 20] 28% 45 40 
Sault Ste. Marie... 18; 24 4 5} 7| 5] 5H | 7} | 30-40 | 30 | 30-45 30 
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RETAIL PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN VARIOUS CITIES IN THE PROVINCE OF 
ONTARIO, CANADA, JUNE, 1914 AND 1915—Concluded. 















































Coal. 
Potatoes, per bag of Coal oil, 
Cities 14 bushels. Anthracite, per ton | Bituminous, per ton per gallon. 
% of 2,000 pounds. of 2,000 pounds. 
1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Cts. Cts 

SA ee $1.35 $0.75 $8. 25 $7.75 $9. 00 $5. 00 25 25 
Brockville pile 1.75 -90 7.50 7.00 le Bi swancddeeds 20 20 
(0 $1. 25-1. 50 Py 5) 7.75 7.75 5. 50 7.50 15 15 
Belleville........... 1. 60 . 65 7.75 7. 75 7.75 5. 50 20 20 
Peterboro.......... 1.50 - 50 7.25 7.10 5. 50 5. 50 20 20 
i 1.65 - 50 6.95 6. 60 6. 00 5. 50 15-20 15-20 
. i e 1. 40-1. 50 . 60 7.50 7.50 5. 50 5. 60 20-23 20 
Niagara Falls...... 1.35 -90 6. 25 6. 25 5. 00 5. 00 20 20 
St. Catherines... .... 1. 55-1. 65 . 85 7.50 7.50 8. 50 |$4. 75-5. 00 20 18 
Hamilton. ......... 1. 50 . 80 7.25 7.25 6. 00 6. 00 18 18 
Brantford.......... 1. 50 - 65 7.50 7.25 6. 00 5. 50 20 18 
Guelph 1.25 - 50 7.00 7.00 5. 50 5.00 18 18 
. A 1.50 | $0. 40-. 50 7.50 7.25 6.00 5. 50 22 20 
Woodstock......... 1.60 .65 |$7. 75-8. 00 |$7. 00-7. 25 5. 00 5.00 18 18 
Stratford........... 1.25 -40 7.25 7.00 7.25 6. 00 18 20 

ere 1.30 . 65 7.40 7.50 6. 50 6. 50 17 17 
St. Thomas........ 1.50 .65-. 75 | 7.50-7.75 5.00 5. 00 6. 00 18 18 
Chatham........... 1. 60 . 75-. 80 7.50 7.50 5.25 6.00 15 18 
Windsor........... 1.35 - 90 8.25 7.50 5. 00 6. 50 20 18 
Owen Sound....... 1. 50-1. 60 . 50 7.25 7.25 |$5. 00-6. 00 | 5.00-6. 00 15 15 
I, b Beano suds ad 1.50 1.00 9. 50 Re a ne eee 25 25 
Sault Ste. Marie... - 1.25 -70 8.75 8.25 | 4.50-5.00 | 3.00-6. 00 22 25 

DENMARK. 


Since the occurrence of the war the Danish Statistical Office has 
from time to time received reports of prices in certain localities 
through the local committees, organized under the act of August 7, 
1914, for the regulation of prices of food products and other com- 
modities. Returns from these committees for May and June of this 
year' indicate a continual rise in the level of prices. Among the 
commodities in which this increase was particularly noticeable was 
potato flour, the normal price of which varies from 30 to 35 ore per 
kilogram (3.6 to 4.2 cents per pound); in April its average price rose 
to 57 ore per kilogram (6.9 cents per pound); in May to 63 ore per 
kilogram (7.7 cents per pound); and in June it had reached 69 ore 
per kilogram (8.4 cents per pound); the available supply of it in June 
was far below the average. Prices of sago and other flours and grains 
increased considerably. Brown beans, buckwheat, and certain other 
articles appear to be unobtainable at present. The average price of 
butter was about 2 ore per kilogram (0.24 cents per pound) higher in 
June than in May; in Copenhagen butter was 125 crowns per 5() 
kilograms (30.4 cents per pound), while a year prior it was 95 to 97 
ore per kilogram (11.5 to 11.8 cents per pound). The increase in 
prices of meats is reported as very considerable, the increase between 
April and May being 10 per cent, and from May to June 12 per cent. 





1 Statistiske Efterretninger udgivet af det Statistiske Departement, Copenhagen, June 30, 1915. (Vol. 
7, No. 14.) 
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The price of coke rose considerably as between May and June, while 
coal prices showed no great variation. 

The following table shows the prices of some of the more important 
commodities: 


RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES OF HOUSEHOLD CONSUMPTION IN 
DENMARK, AT INDICATED PERIODS IN 1914 AND 1915. 





























July, |August, — + May, | June, 

Commodit last first last last 1915 1915 

ys week, | week, week week (aver- | (aver- 

1914, 1914, 1914. | 1914. age). age). 

Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
Milk, unskimmed, per quart... .............sscsseeeee- 4.8 5.0 5.0 4.5 4.7 4.8 
Butter, CHOMMBETY, DOF POUT. ..... 2... cceccceccccecee 28.6 26.8 31.0 32.9 31.5 31.6 
Oleomargarine, per pound................------+-+--- 15.7 16. 4 17.9 16.7 7.2 17.4 
Eggs, fresh, Danish, per dozen.....................-.- 23.3 23.3 40.2 46.5 27.5 29.4 
Cee a psecbunacdndancere 142.8] 166.5| 131.1| 13817] 985] 94.7 
ee I ag 0.60 ch nlee ons sccocsisccccosees 5.4 6.3 9.1 Rt hcktcenticne ode 
Sd cin endekededorndcecenasecassdés 3.0 14.5 8 Ee Pee An 
Wheat flour, American, per pound..................-. 3.8 4.4 NER 45.1 45.2 
Oats, hulled, cleaned, per pound.....................-. 4.8 5.6 6.2 7.1 7.3 7.4 
i cerntcdlipepnkbedenesvecheséaa 5.6 6.7 8.4 7.9 7.0 7.1 
Ryeb SAC MUNG. «cccceseneccececescccecccce of we 7 SE OSS, See Ape ee 
Mixed bread, wheat and SR, Ih a0 veedessesecelvacess ctleboenad 2.3 lh a ee 
Bread, ze flour, best, per pound. ..................... 22.9} 323.0] 23.3 4.6 5.0 5.0 
Bread, French, wheaten, per pound...............-.-- 25.6) 26.2] 26.2 5.3 6.0 6.1 
Pork, fresh, shoulder, brisket, per pound.......... vou» Eee 12.2 14.6 15.0 18.8 19.2 
Pork, salt, per pound GR T GRAMS Ce Chiwgnetcsceecem 15.2 14.6 Sp ae 2 Re ie ee 
Lard, sploed, Per POUNa . . . ....2.--2-52252000. sewed 12.8 12.8 20.0 21.5 22.6 22.6 
ee ec nancccccseccosetscas 1.7 1.7 1.5 1.2 1.0 1.1 
Plaice, medium size, per pound...........-....----.-. 24.5 24.5 17.5 14.3 12.2 12.9 
Sugar, brown or moist, per pound..................... 4.4 4.4 4.8 4.4 4.4 4.4 
I vcd daducccetecccccccocecccedecscs 16.8 16.8 19.6 14.2; 13.5 13.5 
Conk eens GT WIG. oo cccccccccccccccccscsccss 16.0 17.4 16.1 25.1 25.3 
CR, Gs SO WUMENGE. co cccccecscccccccccecccccecs 11.8 @ 14.2 10.6 14.8 16.0 
Coffee, Santos, mixture, cheapest, per pound..........|.......-).....0e-[eeeeeeeeleceeeeee 26.7 27.2 
Beef, fresh, fore part, EEO a See eee 15.7 18.1 
a A a Sn Sane 21.2 23.7 
ITE OT ETS. SR SCS SE, san ee et 16.7 18.1 
CO OE SS Se ere ee eee | (he 8.3 





1 Price Aug. 15. 

a ee from a single cooperative bakery. 

sP in August very irregular; increases as high as 100 per cent. 
4 Pillsbury’s best. 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND. 


The journal! of the Finnish board of industry (/ndustristyrelsen) 
publishes regularly for each quarter, by months, a table of retail 
prices of 50 articles of ordinary consumption as reported from 21 
cities or towns. ‘The prices are shown as highest, lowest, and average 
for each city separately for each month of the quarter. The follow- 
ing table is taken from the most recently received issue of the journal 
mentioned, and indicates average retail prices of 37 more important 
commodities as reported for Helsingfors, the capital. Nine out of 
the 37 articles show a slight decrease in prices in March, 1915, as com- 
pared with March of the preceding year; while 27 on the other hand 
show a slight increase. No prices are reported for American pork 
during the period covered, indicating, perhaps, the shutting off of 
imports. The price of sugar has risen most noticeably, while meats 





1 Arbetsstatistik Tidskrift utgiven af Industristyrelsen i Finland. Helsingfors, 1915, Vol. 9, No. 3. 
4418°— 15-4 
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show comparatively slight increases or even decreases. The table 
follows: 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN HELSINGFORS, FINLAND, FOR EACH OF THE MONTIIS. 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1914 AND 1915. 






































January. | February. March. 
Commodity. once nae ; —_—_—_— 
1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Milk: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Whole, per quart....................- 3. 29 3.7 3.47 3. 93 3. 47 4.02 
Skimmed, per quart.................. 1, 28 1, 83 1, 28 2.19 1, 28 2. 01 
Butter: 
Table, per pound..................--- 28. 54 31. 34 28. 27 31.16 27. 05 30. 11 
Cooking, per pound .................. 24. 25 28. 63 24. 07 28. 28 23. 81 26. 43 
8gs: 
Finnish, per dozen............--..---- 38. 56 39. 14 34. 28 37. 64 30. 11 36. 82 
Russian, per dozen.........-..-..-...- 26. 06 22. 93 26. 29 22. 93 23. 28 23. 85 
Potatoes, per bushel.......-.-----.---...- 53. 14 60. 58 49. 45 69.17 49. 45 69. 1 
PR ewceesecesantenccesebhensescasceseess« 6. 50 7. 36 7.02 7. 53 6. 67 7.70 
Flour: 
Wheat, per pound.................... 3. 85 4. 46 3. 85 4. 73 3. 85 4.7: 
EEL EEE: 2. 63 2.71 2. 62 2. 89 2. 62 3.15 
Oats, hulled, cleaned, per pound.......... 4. 20 5. 25 4. 20 5. 52 4. 20 5. 95 
Buckwheat, hulled, cleaned, per pound... 4. 20 5. 25 4. 20 5. 43 4, 20 5. 43 
Wheat, hulled, cleaned, per pound........ 3. 06 3. 94 3. 06 3.94 3. 06 4. 38 
toa sed NEL bb ath NeGkdn aban vee antncees 5. 69 5. 69 5. 78 6.13 5. 78 6. 57 
ye “ 
Hard, per pound.........-...-.-..-.-- 3. 76 4. 20 3. 67 4. 46 3. 67 1.99 
Bott, RE Rcncccnabaeseasiocavand 2. 62 2. 98 2. 62 3.15 2. 62 3.04 
eof: 
Fresh, steak, per pound............... 10. 30 9. 60 10. 20 9. 80 10. 10 10. 50) 
Fresh, soup, per _ aa 8. 50 7.79 8.14 7.70 8.32 8.93 
we soup, smoked, per pound...... 17.77 16. 55 17. 51 14. 53 17. 51 14. 97 
Fattened, per pound.................. 15. 58 14. 88 14. 88 14. 88 14.7 14. 61 
Young (month or less).......-.......- 6. 83 8. 23 7.18 8. 58 6.74 8. 32 
Mutton: 
Fresh, per pound..........-...-.....- 14. 44 13. 66 14.71 14.71 14. 88 15. 41 
rn aes WOMB cunccocsecsscesecss 17. 51 15. 84 17. 51 15. 32 7.51 15. 76 
ork: 
Fresh, i DEE cdbascocesdsececsess 14. 44 13. 66 14, 27 13. 83 14. 01 14. 79 
Smoked, per pound................... 20. 40 24. 25 21. 89 24. 07 25. 04 23. 90 
Salt, per pound..............-......-. 14. 36 13. 66 14. 27 13. 83 14. 09 14.71 
American, per pound.........-....... 12. 43 }....2.220% 9. 8 ee eae ins...... 
Fish, fresh: , 
Pike, per pound..................-.-- 14.97| 1444] 15.67] 14.79] 17.68 15, 23 
Perch, per pound..............------- 10. 15 9. 63 9. 54 9.19} 13.57 62 
Bass, per pound..........-..--......- 22. 94 17. 68 22. 15 17. 68 20. 66 20. 31 
. gterrine, small, per pound............. 5. 69 5. 78 5. 08 4. 90 5. 52 5. 08 
salt: 
Herring, per | See 7.70 7.53 7.70 7.27 7.70 7.18 
Herring, small, per pound............ 4. 55 4. 20 4.81 4. 03 4.73 4. 20 
Whi TE 17. 95 17. 51 16, 28 16. 98 16. 46 7.51 
Coffee, m, per pound.................- 26. 96 29. 76 27. 31 31. 16 27. 05 32. 21 
Sugar, loaf, per pound.................-.- . 10.24 10. 50 10. 33 10. 85 10. 33 11. 03 
Petroleum, prime, per galion.............. 14.60! 18.26] 14.60] 18.26] 14.60 18. 2% 





BERLIN (GERMANY). 


The following table shows the average retail prices of more impor- 
tant food commodities in the Berlin markets during the months of 
January, February, and March, 1915, as compared with the same 
months of 1914. Of the 21 articles here listed 18 showed a consider- 
able increase in price in March, 1915, as compared with March, 1914, 
and only three articles remained unchanged in price; the largest in- 
crease took place in the price of potatoes, from 38.9 cents a bushel in 
March, 1914, to 90.7 cents in March, 1915, or a rise of 133.2 per cent. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 21 ARTICLES OF FOOD IN THE MUNICIPAL PUBLIC 
MARKETS OF BERLIN. 


[Source: Preis-Zusammenstellungen des Statistischen Amts der Stadt, Berlin, January-March, 1915.| 






































f | 
January. February. March. Per cent of 
increase, 
Commodity. | March, 1915, 
1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 @ — 
Beef, per pound: 
Sirloin, round steak, rump........... $0. 220 | $0. 227 | $0. 220 | $0. 229 | $0. 220 | $0. 227 3.1 
Si a eee eee -192 - 188 - 194 - 190 . 192 2 | ee 
teh i6cckadae eae cokn wen men -173 -175 -171 -175 ATi -175 2.3 
Veal, per pound: 
Gu isa tigcnkn dxdnndbiinnelté .231; .216| .225] .218] .222| .222 es 
ee iii eden iain eae kie-w a . 205 .199 . 203 . 201 . 201 - 205 2.5 
BEE 6 dwbcs oes cccceccsoss $japeton’ . 192 .190 . 188 . 190 . 186 196 5.4 
Mutton, per pound: 
Chops, I ee eee rere . 216 . 227 . 214 . 229 . 212 . 235 10.8 
ER wtiad pitedndedvekabvinie . 190 . 201 . 188 . 207 . 188 214 13.8 
Pork, dln par ris 
DCs gence cecparceadesee - 218 . 225 . 207 . 240 . 199 . 253 27.1 
PP ebnknaihsbths deesekesesesed - 190 . 199 . 184 . 220 175 . 235 34.3 
Shoulder, |r 173 .194 . 164 . 218 . 160 . 235 46.9 
Bacon, smoked, Pe DN 6 vacesenconceic -207 |} .255 . 201 . 298 . 194 . 324 67.0 
Ham, per pound: 
Smoked eae davedntne ae daeardtne aon keno . 320 . 328 -313 |. 363 . 309 . 382 23.6 
Eee ere a en . 386 - 386 - 380 | -427 .378 447 18.3 
rrr reer - 181 . 248 177 . 274 175 - 294 68.0 
Butter, scien nsoanec snow enseness . 300 . 358 . 298 352 . 298 . 367 23. 2 
Eegs, pe per ES chan ss Keine cedsedoe es: . 288 . 372 . 252 . 348 . 218 . 348 59.6 
Potatoes 7 ie RE ea iy cate 2h - 389 .518 . 389 . 648 . 389 - 907 133. 2 
Rye brea OO bebenase 1.030 | 2.037 | 1.030 3 1.030 | 2.047 56.7 
Wheat brea  , eer 1.059 | 2.069} 1.058 3 1.058 | 2.073 25.7 
Milk,‘ unskimm ee ee er ee . 054 . 054 . 054 . 054 054 054 - 








1 Average of 40 bakeries, according to weight tests of the statistical office of the city of Berlin. 
: Avene of 60 bakeries "according to weight tests of the statistical office of the city of Berlin. 
3 Notr 

4 Resale to reports of the chamber of commerce (Altesten der Kaufmannschaft). 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British Board of Trade in the July issue of its Labor Gazette 
reports that retail prices of food were on the whole about the same 
on July 1, 1915, as on June 1 preceding; that prices of imported 
meat averaged about 3 per cent over those of the preceding month, 
while British meat showed little or no advance. Fish was about 
4 per cent and tea about 2 per cent higher on July 1 than on 
June 1 preceding; eggs showed an increase of about 6 per cent, ex- 
plained as being a seasonal fluctuation; on the other hand, prices of 
flour and bread declined, the former about 6 per cent and the latter 
about 4 per cent. 

As compared with the prices prevailing in July, 1914, sugar showed 
an advance of about 68 per cent and fish of about 64 per cent. Flour 
was about 50 per cent and bread about 40 per cent higher. The prices 
of British and of imported meat averaged about 40 per cent and 50 
percent higher, respectively. For the remaining articles the average 
change varied from an advance of 33 per cent in the price of cheese 
to a slight reduction in the price of potatoes. 

The table following shows the per cent of increase of peices 1 pre- 
vailing on July 1, 1915, as compared with prices on June 1, 1915, and 
July 1, 1914. 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE IN RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN, JULY 1, 1915, 
AS COMPARED WITH JULY 1, 1914, AND JUNE 1, 1915. 









































Per cent of increase | Per cent of increase 
July 1, 1915, as |) July 1, 1915, as 
compared with— compared with— 
Commodity. ie Commodity. = a 
June I, July 1, Junel, | Julyl, 
1915. 1914. 1915. 1914, 
Beef, British: NS i En agers 21 22 
Bs ic 6 ike wan Ghd 2 tb rnnnens sdphwancon 24 41 
Thin flank............... 1 ere 2 28 
Beef, chilled or frozen Sugar ppeenetiated) S olctaamaanscd 21 68 
Ese eteseccnscoceecerss 3 46 || Eggs (fresh).............----- 12 24 
6 Sars 3 Ck 00 Oa Si thea skies Se (‘) 10 
Mutton, British: Butter: 
Se Re eee e 29 ie ie ek was ae (4) 15 
i tiwichaneadacoans+oe 42 I  hattiecke nad cnovk intone (4) 16 
Mutton, frozen: S| RE ee er 1 33 
cmap iine a. sitibbGens se 3 Pt ss ccedeccacansseneen 21 4 
Ri vn an nn ch none 3 61 
Bacon (streaky).............- 1 18 All above articles (weighted 
page Sm eBnhan we congrecees 4 64 net percentage increase). . (*) 324 
Flour (households). .......--. 26 49 
1 No change. 2 Decrease. 


The general increase in retail prices of food since the beginning of 
the war, making an allowance for the relative importance of the 
several articles in working-class households, is rather greater in large 
than in smaller towns, and may be estimated at 35 per cent for the 
former and at 30 per cent for small towns and villages. 


ITALY. 


The semimonthly bulletin of the Italian Labor Office ' publishes at 
the beginning of each month a short table of retail prices of seven 
articles of ordinary consumption, showing average prices in several 
cities (40 to 42) as furnished by cooperative stores, local labor unions, 
and chambers of commerce. Relative prices of these same commod- 
ities are also shown in parallel columns, the base from which changes 
are reckoned being the average prices for the year 1912. 

The following table shows the relative prices of the seven commod- 
ities for each of the months, January to April, 1915, as compared with 
prices of the corresponding months of 1914: 


RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF 7 ARTICLES OF FOOD BASED ON AVERAGE PRICES 
FROM 40 TO 42 CITIES IN ITALY, JANUARY TO APRIL, 1914 AND 1915. 
































January. February. March. April. 

Commodity — 

1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Bread, wheaten..............-...-.-- 95.9 | 110.7 93.4 | 115.0 93.9} 114.3 93.6 114.5 
Flour, wheat. ...................-.+- 92.8} 111.1 90.7} 116.2 91.2] 123.0 99.0 121.3 
, spaghetti, etc.............. 98.3 | 109.7 97.3 | 114.0] 97.3] 116.9] 96.2 119.9 
ihe bt niles ake daiienn shine os ieneciinkg 87.7 90.1 91.3 93.6 87.8 94.2 87.2 93.0 
ARETE eS ae Sane eer tery 100.2 | 103.4] 104.3] 102.8} 105.8} 102.4} 103.8 105. 2 
DT. dconabbornsbudatcoctscesaces 93.4 90.0 92.0 93.5 95.5 92.5 92.5 95. 5 
BE ai eT ids cdb ncn ccsnsdengn 102.3 99.1} 100.5} 94.7 98.5} 97.6} 100.9 96. 2 
Average for all commodities ...| 95.7 | 102.0 95.6 | 103.6 95.7 | 105.8 96. 2 106.5 

















1 Bollettino dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro. Rome, 1915. New series (semimonthly). Vol. 3, Nos. 5, 7, 9, 11. 
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NETHERLANDS. 


The following table of relative retail prices is published by the 
Journal ( Maandschrift) of the Dutch statistical office for June 30, 
1915, and presents the relative prices of 29 articles of everyday con- 
sumption for the year 1913, for 7 and 5 month periods in 1914, and 
for each of 5 months in 1915, the basic prices being those reported 
by two cooperative stores, one with branches in Amsterdam, Haar- 
lem, Arnhem, Utrecht, Leeuwarden, and the other at The Hague. 
The prices of the year 1893 are taken as the base or 100 from which 
base changes are calculated. 


RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES IN THE NETHERLANDS, 1913, 1914, AND JANUARY TO 
MAY, 1915. 


(Average prices, 1893= 100.) 


















































Janu- | August J Feb 
. ary to | to De- | °20U- | *e®ru-! March,| April, | May, 
Commodity. 1913 | July, |oember,| SY» | Ay, | 915.’| 1915.’ | 1915. 
1914. | 1914. - ~ 
RE Se Pn PO Py 154 150 164 168 164 164 171 171 
ih nisinvnvchenncseoseas 166 169 179 179 179 186 200 203 
En vshahesencdscecewesbeun 150 167 161 169 169 181 186 183 
ee OS SAE TPM. 125 152 139 143 143 152 155 168 
iad sp decevcsecssscsecsst< 157 140 147 157 157 160 160 147 
a a RE Riataacete 113 110 126 132 132 139 145 145 
Buckwheat hulled, cleaned.......... 104 104 137 162 171 175 167 167 
Oats, hulled, aenee Gti Geteeeces 103 103 107 107 110 117 133 140 
Cheese, Leyden .................-..-. 140 140 139 149 149 154 156 166 
Cosses, ful den -- 5 TR ERE 124 126 124 128 133 135 136 147 
a wos dadbocdcdben< 94 87 89 91 90 90 91 91 
Olsenainparins RS LEE 127 98 101 105 105 102 102 102 
TE eos cc ceseacens ‘ea 85 78 85 107 lll 115 115 115 
Flour, wheat......... A REY 124 124 141 147 153 165 165 165 
Flour, buckwheat...............-.... 105 105 119 133 138 143 138 143 
RI ocak... c0cccoceccoce 94 94 101 106 113 113 122 130 
ne avcccucscsécnsnens 135 134 151 161 174 185 196 200 
do... casescneces 136 133 142 145 160 173 188 196 
MATE Sah ntedcncnecccccsoens 116 112 119 125 122 125 128 128 
os SRE 83 83 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Ae Loko cubevecsoccsecns 103 103 107 110 113 120 133 133 
et es ecentic 100 100 100 100 104 125 121 129 
Be on. a cececvens 89 89 95 95 96 96 98 98 
Sugar, granulated.................... 85 87 92 92 92 92 93 93 
Es Se vk oncacececsees: 112 112 114 115 115 115 115 115 
en S.C sccaccbecs 121 117 141 166 176 186 200 207 
Soap, white bristol................... 100 100 100 109 115 115 111 117 
8 ES Eee 87 83 92 108 108 112 121 129 
cee hdincnesssnasecveces 80 80 90 90 90 90 90 90 
Average for all commodities. . . . 114 113 121 128 | 130 135 | 139 | 142 
NORWAY.' 


The general increase in prices of many articles of ordinary con- 
sumption which had prevailed in 1911, 1912, and 1913 continued 
during the first months of 1914. This was particularly true of 
country products, beef, pork, butter, and eggs, while the prices of 
other commodities were somewhat more stable. The war, however, 
generally caused large fluctuations in the price level; but agricul. 





' Sociale Moddelelser utgit av Socialavdelingen under Departementet for Sociale Saker, Handel, abe 
tri og Fiskeri. Christiana, 1915. No. 2-3. 
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tural products, with the exception of flours and grains which rose in 
price in an extraordinary fashion, relatively declined. 

Relative retail prices and average retail prices of certain indicated 
commodities as reported from 20 different centers throughout the 
Kingdom are shown in the two tables following; the first is a state- 
ment by means of index numbers; the second shows actual average 
retail prices. 

RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES IN NORWAY, 1912 TO 1914. 
(Average price of 1911= 100.) 
































! { 
| , Septem-| Octo- |Novem-| Decem- 
Commodity. 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | July, |August,)” her, er, | ber, | ber, 
: : 1914. 1914. 1914. | 1914. 
Beet: | 
ee 114 128 128 133 130 122 112 113 119 
i wetkanen mandandinde 116 133 130 137 134 120 lil 113 119 
Mutton: 
Fresh, hind quarters... . . 108 118 123 133 129 113 103 107 114 
Fresh, fore quarters ..... 108 125 125 136 132 i18 107 110 116 
a GATOS ES Ore 105 125 125 126 133 127 120 122 125 
Veal: 
Ee eee 108 122 119 122 123 111 108 114 118 
Fore quarters............ 109 125 125 126 129 125 112 121 123 
4 Be es 110 125 129 134 141 128 119 116 131 
ork: 3 
en 97 109 114 112 114 112 110 114 115 
Norwegian, salt.........- 97 110 113 109 113 110 109 112 114 
mor i Sa ey ee 98 110 114 114 117 114 119 116 119 
8 RR See oe 106 106 106 106 106 106 106 106 113 
ee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 113 100 
Butter, creamery...........- 107 109 119 110 117 110 115 116 121 
NE EEE ST 106 108 111 99 102 98 1i¢ 139 155 
Cheese, goat’s milk.......... 100 105 111 111 111 111 113 113 112 
Flour: 
tat gadaccoe:s4snth 111 lll 129 105 142 147 179 179 195 
iraaunwabbace+sej.aan 100 97 100 91 106 109 115 118 118 
Sugar: 
ita nea. c0'ene ame 106 94 9S 92 110 116 108 103 102 
Brown or moist.......... 107 95 98 90 110 121 109 100 98 
ee 105 94 96 89 106 111 103 102 102 
Coffee: 
Java Malang............. — | 107 105 104 106 107 106 106 107 
Guatemala..............- 111 ill 107; . 107 110 108 109 109 111 
ei nnlasniticends ae wae 112 112 105 103 107 107 109 108 107 
Kerosene, water white. ...... 111 129 121 115 126 125 125 123 124 
in xacaminintekeR bine dudéh ans 124 134 124 116 135 133 128 127 128 
Sisavsauploetlbsecéesssens 128 134 135 127 155 149 137 136 137 
Av for all com- 
modities ............ 108 114 115 113 120 117 115 117 120 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF INDICATED COMMODITIES IN 20 CITIES IN NORWAY, 
JULY TO DECEMBER, 1914, AND JANUARY TO MARCH, 1915. 





























1914 1915 
Commodity. | . * * - me | 
met eptem-| Octo- |Novem-| Decem-| Janu- | Febru-| y,._., 
July. ieue er. ber. ber. | ber. | ary. | ary. | March. 
| ] 
Beef: 
' $teak, fresh, per pound..| $0.171 | $0. 167 | $0. 157 | $0.145 | $0. 146 | $0.153 | $0.151 | $0.164 | $0. 164 
Soup, per pound......... . 152 . 148 . 133 123 . 125 . 131 . 142 . 145 . 164 
Mutton: 
Fresh, hind quarter, per 
on SE i RE a . 181 -175 . 153 . 140 . 146 . 156 . 161 . 173 .177 
Fresh, fore quarter, per 
und Dtetne hades tn ese .170 . 165 148 . 134 . 137 . 145 . 158 . 161 . 169 
- i pOuee.......... . 136 . 143 . 137 . 130 . 132 . 135 . 139 . 132 . 145 
eal: 
Steak, per pound........ - 175 . 176 . 159 . 154 . 164 . 169 . 174 . 165 . 180 
Fore quarter, per pound. . 157 . 160 . 154 . 139 - 150 . 152 . 157 . 158 . 163 
Very young, per pound. . -lil -117 . 106 . 098 . 096 . 108 - 106 . 101 .101 
Pork: 
Fresh, per pound........ Bri .175 171 . 168 .175 . 176 . 184 . 188 . 190 
Norwegian, salt, per 
EB iinn gas éknnn aca nee . 184 . 180 oes . 182 . 186 .191 . 193 . 196 
American, per pound.... . 187 . 192 . 187 . 196 .191 . 194 . 184 . 194 . 205 
Milk: 
Whole, per quart........ . 043 . 043 . 043 . 043 . 043 . 046 . 046 . 046 . 046 
Skimmed, per quart. .... . 020 . 020 020 . 020 . 023 . 020 . 020 . 020 . 020 
Butter, creamery, per pound. . 297 . 855 . 297 . 310 .314 - 327 . 333 . 325 . 325 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen........ . 262 . 270 . 260 315 . 368 411 . 410 . 393 . 370 
Cheese, goat’s milk, per 
— errr n . 200 . 200 . 200 . 203 . 203 . 202 . 202 . 207 | . 207 
Flour: 
Rye, per pound.......... . 024 .033 | .034 . 041 .041 .045 . 046 . 047 . 950 
. Wheat, per pound....... . 038 . 044 . 045 . 047 . 050 . 050 . 050 . 055 . 056 
ugar: 
Refined, per pound...... 071 . 084 . 089 . 083 . 080 . 078 .077 .077 . 078 
_— or moist, per 
Se Ee ere . 063 -078  ~=.090 .077 - 071 .070 .077 .077 .077 
© crushed, , per pound.....- . 067 . 080 . 084 . 078 .077 .077 . 070 .074 . 071 
offee: 
Java Malang, per pound.|  . 341 . 349 . 350 . 349 . 346 . 353 . 356 . 357 356 
Guatemala, per pound... . 308 . 315 . 309 . 312 .314 317 .317 . 322 . 321 
Santos, per ’ pound ee ey . 269 . 280 . 280 . 283 . 231 277 284 . 282 . 282 
Kerosene, ‘water white, per | 
0 8 . 186 . 205 . 203 | 203 .199; .201 . 201 . 199 .199 
ES See 7.16 | 8.33 8.17 | 7.93 7.85 | 7. 88 8.58 | 9.49 11. 12 
Coke, per MED... 5.5.05. . 160 . 196 . 188 173} .172 174 .173 . 183 . 202 














SPAIN.’ 


Following the usual custom, the current prices of 12 articles of 
prime necessity in the family budget in Spain have been collected 
and changed to relative prices for a period of 5 years, and presented 
in two tables: One, as found in the capitals of the Provinces, and one 
in the various villages and cities, for two half-yearly periods of each 
year—April to September and October to March (summer and winter 
prices). 

The bases for the index numbers are the average prices of the nine 
periods from October, 1909, to March, 1914. In arriving at the total 
for all commodities the geometric average has been used. 

The following table presents relative prices for the villages and 
cities. Prices given for the capitals vary but slightly from those 
given for the provincial centers of population. 


1 Boletin del Instituto de aserenes Sociales, Madrid, r une, 1915. 
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RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES (INDEX NUMBERS) OF 12 FOOD COMMODITIES AS 
REPORTED FOR THE CITIES AND VILLAGES OF SPAIN, OCTOBER, 1909, TO SEP. 
TEMBER, 1914. 


(Relative average prices, October, 1909, to March, 1914,— 100.) 





















































2 
Octo- Octo- Octo- Octo- Octo- 
ber, | April | ber, Agee ber, | April | ber, | April | ber, | April 
Commodity. 1909, | toSep-| 1910, | toSep-| 1911, | toSep-| 1912, |toSep-| 1913, | to i- 
to jtember,| to j|tember,) to _ j|tember,) to_ jtember,) to_ j|tember, 
March,} 1910. | March,| 1911. |March,| 1912. |March,} 1913. | March,| 1914. 
1910. 1911. 1912. 1913, 1914. 
Bread, wheat 105.5 | 102.7 97.2 97.2 94.4 97.2 94.4) 102.7] 105.5 108.3 
RS EEE Ps 101.2 98.1 100.0 98. 1 101.2 | 101.2{ 101.2 99.3} 103.7 108. 2 
OE Ee 98. 4 95. 4 96.2 96. 2 99.2} 100.0; 102.2; 103.0] 109.0 108. 2 
Sr 100.7 | 100.7 92. 2 98. 4 99.2} 100.0] 102.2; 103.0] 109.0 106.0 
er 92.8} 100.0} 107.1 92.8} 100.0} 100. 100.0; 100.0] 121.4 107.1 
Peas, Spanish....... 97.2} 101.3 97.2 98. 6 95.9 | 102. 104.0} 101.3} 108.1 112.1 
ARE Ei AEE ae 93.1 98. 2 98.2} 101.7; 105.2) 101.7] 101.7] 101.7| 101.7 101.7 
ans db cchdeniae se asin agi 89.1} 102.7; 113.5] 110.8 97.2 97.2 97.2 | 100.0} 100.0 105. 4 
NTS be pe Bhablee 100.0} 100.0} 100.0; 102.7} 105.5 100.0 97.2; 100.0 97.2 111.1 
ah iate enyiew no 97.2} 109.0 91.8] 106.3 91.8} 104.5 95.4 | 111.8) 101.8 126.3 
ats Sian arsnas-aa 107.3} 109.0] 104.8) 102.6} 102.6) 100.8 95.0 92.6 89.3 89.3 
eer 99.2; 106.8} 109.1 | 101.5 87.7 99.2 99.2 98. 4 98.4 96.9 
Average for all 
commodities} 98.1 | 101.9] 100.1 | 100.5 98.3 | 100.3 99.3} 101.0); 103.3 106.7 
SWEDEN.’ 


Although the increase in prices which commenced with the begin- 
ning of the year continued in May, the increase was not so great for 
that month as for April preceding. Out of a total of 56 articles, of 
which average prices have been calculated, based on returns from 44 
localities throughout Sweden, prices of 27 rose during the month of 
May. Among these were butter, fresh eggs, bread, except wheat 
bread (soft); meat, except salt mutton, pork; and peat (used for 
fuel). Prices of 11 commodities fell and those of 18 remained un- 
changed. Prices in lecalities in Norrland, one of the northern Prov- 
inces of the Kingdom, rose relatively less than prices in other parts 
of the country. There follows a table which shows the increase (per- 
centage) in retail prices in Sweden over prices of July, 1914, as 
reported from 44 different localities durmg the months of August, 
1914, to May, 1915. 


1 Sociala Meddelanden utgivna av K. Socialstyrelsen. Stockholm, 1915, No. 6. 
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INCREASE IN RETAIL PRICES IN SWEDEN OVER PRICES OF JULY, 1914, AS REPORTED 
FROM 44 DIFFERENT CENTERS FOR INDICATED MONTHS, AUGUST, 1914, TO MAY, 
1915. 


















































Per cent of increase since July, 1914. 
Commodity. Sep- No- | De- | 
4 oe ag — com- eos F 9 March, April, May, 
1914, er, | 1914. er, er, | i915, | 1915. 1915. | 1915. | 1915. 
1914, 1914. | 1914. 
Unskimmed.........-.-... (1) (1) () (1) (1) (1) (1) 6.7 6.7 6.7 
Hand-skimmed..........- (1) t @) 7 (@) (1) (t) (1) (1) (1) 12.5 
ct anedbendeeenens (4) Qa (‘) (4) (4) (1) (1) (1) 16.7 16.7 
Butter: 
Table, creamery........... (4) 0.9 86] 10.3; 15.0] 180] 13.3] 14.2] 15.5 18.0 
Cooking, country......... 1.9 3.3] 10.5] 13.8} 16.7] 16.2] 13.3] 16.2] 18.6 21.6 
Oleomargarine, vegetable...... 5.1 8.0)-13.0} 13.8] 14.5] 14.5] 20.3] 25.4 26. 1 23.9 
ES 21.5] 8&8] 51.8] 80.3] 97.1] 90.5] 65.0] 37.2] 9.5] 13.1 
PO I so vec cesccocascces 10.0} 16.7] 43.3) 56.7] 63.3{| 70.0) 93.3) 106.7 | 106.7] 103.3 
CO 8.7} 10.9] 15.2] 23.9] 283] 37.0] 41.3] 58.7] 56.5 54.3 
Flour, wheat, Swedish, best..| 16.1 12.9] 19.4 19. 4 19.4] 22.6] 25.8] 25.8] 38.7 38. 7 
Meal, rye, Swedish in + e0'e¢ 19.0} 19.0} 28.6] 33.3] 33.3] 33.3] 47.6] 52.4 66. 7 66. 7 
Flour, rye, Swedish best...... 14.8| 14.8] 22.2} 25.9] 25.9] 29.6] 37.0] 40.7] 51.9 51.9 
Oats, hulled, cleaned.......... 25.0} 30.6} 41.7 41.7 44.4 47.2| 52.8] 55.6 55. 6 52.8 
Rice, best, Swedish........... 7.7 7.7 7.71 10.3} 10.3 12.8] 15.4 17.9} 20.5 20.5 
Rye bread: 
BE IID. 6 50d cca cece 14.6} 12.2] 14.6) 14.6] 14.6] 17.1 24.4 29. 34.1 36. 6 
Soft joaf, eT 13.2] 10.5] 15.8] 15.8] 15.8] 15.8] 184 21.1 26. 28.9 
iteccncas- cess 65| 32] 32] 32) 32) 97] 129] 161] 226] 25.8 
Bread, wheaten: 
0 8.0 8.0 8.0 9.3 9.3] 10.7] 12.0) 16.0 18.7 21.3 
Cheapest, with water. .... 11.4 9.1] 11.4] 13.6] 11.4 6.81 13.6] 15.9] 22.7 5.0 
Cheapest, with milk....... 6.8 6.8 8.5 8.5 8.5 6.8 10. 2 11.9 15.3 15.3 
Beef, fresh: 
Steak eb hianeenssconesiene 21.7) 24.2) 27.6] 29.3] 27.6] 21.7 (4) 1.7 7.6 14.4 
err er ere 22.1) 25.2] 29.3 /210.3 | 282] 21.0 3.1 3.1 9.3 18. 6 
eal: 
Fattened, steak........... 22.3 | 73.1] 24.6) 23.8 2.8 3.8 3.8 6.1 10.7 14.5 
Young, steak............. 21.4] 232.9] 22.9) 22.9 1.4 5.8 7.2 8.7 14.5 21.7 
Mutton: 
Eee 23.7) 28.1 )214.0 }214.0 |211.0] 22.2 1.5 5.9 12.5 16. 2 
- _—— eee Face wns 2.8) 23.3] 25.8] 25.8) 25.0 2.8 2.5 4.1 10. 7 10.7 
ork: 
Dias vecesecceess 2.8) 21.6] 21.6 2.8 2.3} 10.2} 14.1 21.1 33. 6 39. 8 
Salt, Swedish beesccecctoes ot 2.7 (1) 1.5 3.7] 10.4 14,1 18.5] 31.1 35. 6 
Herring, anit, fat. ............. 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.7 7.0 4.7 4.7 7.0 11.6 9.3 
Coffee, green, prime, Santos...)| 1.9 1.3 1.9 1.9 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 
QR tncannccoccsscacee 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 
a water-white........ (*) 5.0} 10.0} 10.0] 10.0} 10.0] 10.0] 10.0] 10.0 10.0 
Anthracite, walnut, de- 
a 19. 1 13.5 8.9 7.7 7.4 9.7} 13.0] 14.0] 14.5 15.8 
English, household, de- 
Cok Oe 26.6) 15.3) 11.4 96) 122] 17.5] 27.1] 384] 41.0 45.4 
8: 
Gas-work, delivered... .... 12.4) 11.0) 12.4] 11.7] 13.1 15.2} 186] 19.3] 26.9 28. 3 
English, stove, detivered..| 25.4] 16.4] 9.0] 9.0] 9.6] 124] 17.5] 2.3] 249] 249 
1 No change. 2 Decrease. 


STRIKES IN SPAIN, MAY, 1915. 


The monthly bulletin of the Institute of Social Reform in Spain 
(Instituto de Reformas Sociales) for June, 1915, reports 26 strikes 
as occurring during May of that year. The most important strike 
reported, so far as regards the number of employees affected, was 
that of the seamen. Of the 2,400 persons employed at the port of 
Barcelona the entire number went on strike, demanding a 10 per 
cent increase in wages; after remaining out 17 days, the strikers were 


successful. 
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Of the 1,200 barbers in the city of Barcelona 500 went on strike 
for increased wages, a 93-hour day, abolition of certain of their 
duties, and the regulation of Sunday rest. This strike lasted 25 
days, but was unsuccessful. , 

The only other strike of great importance, as measured by the 
number of persons affected and its duration, was that of the makers 
of electrical adding machines in Barcelona, involving 161 out of 328 
employed; it was begun for the reinstatement of 5 discharged work- 
men. The strike lasted 33 days and was unsuccessful. 


OFFICIAL REPORTS RELATING TO LABOR, RECEIVED FROM 
JUNE 1 TO JULY 31, 1915. 


In the following pages the various State and foreign reports relating 
to labor have been listed, and a brief note or statement made in 
regard to the character of the report or its contents, and in certain 
cases a brief summary of the more important facts presented in the 
report. It will be the purpose of this Review to present such lists 
monthly, adding wherever the material seems to demand it more 
extended abstracts of the contents. 


UNITED STATES. 


California.—Commission of Immigration and Housing. First Annual Report, January 
2, 1915. 123 pp. Illustrated. 


Contains a brief digest of preliminary surveys covering the tenement and lodging- 
house problems in San Francisco, naturalization of aliens in California, education 
of the immigrant, the immigrant and the administration of law, and the immigrant 
and transportation. A report of the inspection of labor camps and of the activities 
of the bureau of complaints covers about 55 pages. A chapter is devoted to construc- 
tive housing and one to the problem of unemployment, the latter giving conclusions 
and recommendations and a plan for temporary relief. Scattered throughout the 
report are tables showing (1) working force and residents at date of inspection in labor 
camps, (2) general condition of labor camps, (3) sanitary condition of labor camps, 
(4) nationalities represented in labor camps, (5) summary of reinspection returns on 
labor camps, (6) complaints received, (7) transcript of complaint register, and (8) 
bad law violations in tenement houses in San Francisco. 


Industrial Accident Commission. Tentative Mine Safety Rules, 1915. 66 pp. 


Prepared by a committee of mining men at the request of the industrial accident 
commission under authority granted by the State workmen’s compensation, insurance, 
and safety act, and published for the purpose of inviting criticisms or suggestions by 
employers, employees, and others interested. The list of tentative rules is prefaced 
by a statement addressed to the California mine operators and employees calling 
attention to their application and giving the method to be pursued in filing objections. 


Colorado.—Jnspector of Coal Mines. Second Annual Report, 1914. 83 pp. 


The mines of Colorado produced 1,067,516 fewer tons of coal in 1914 than in 1915, 


the reasons for the decrease, as given in the report, being the European war, tle 
Mexican war, the Colorado coal strike, and the exceedingly mild fall and winter. The 
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report contains data respecting men employed, production of coal, chronological list 
of fatal accidents, nonfatal accidents, and ends with a directory of coal mines. A 
list of shot firers holding certificates issued during 1914 is presented. Of the 75 fatal 
accidents reported 42 were the result of carelessness or negligence. Five hundred 
and thirty-eight nonfatal accidents were reported. The important facts contained in 
the report include: 


bec bibasb dsb vetwonssecaveddue se 188 
Ee eee Pe ee ee 13 
ON 17 
Number of mines closed or abandoned..................-...---------. 2] 
i, tie CR Leche ky 40s $0 bu eo eee bev ae tbee sd <4 8, 201, 423 
et iancha gp a's ss e's 06sec en ss sesevieaeess 281 
EEE Ee ee ee 176.9 
Number of men employed as miners......... in DASE wee sae 5, 618 
Total number of men employed i in and shout the 1 | aS 10, 596 
Daily production of each miner (average number of tons).............-. 8.2 
Annual production of each miner (average number of tons)............ 1,451 
Total number of tons of coke produced.................--.-.-..-2--..-- 666, 458 
Number of coke ovens in operation..............-.-2.-2---------e-ee- 1, 582 
Amount of compensation paid for death and injury..................... $73,256.53 
Cost of development during the year.......................--222224--- $440, 056. 60 


Georgia.—Commissioner of Commerce and Labor. Third Annual Report for the fiscal 
year ending December 31, 1914. Atlanta, 1915. 126 pp. 


Presents 9 pages of historical matter on the commerce of Georgia, followed by 85 
pages devoted to a short history, together with a list of the manufactures, the streams, 
banks, railroads, and population of each county in the State. The report contains 

7 statistical tables relating to the following industries: Textile mills; men’s and 
women’s garments; cotton compresses; fertilizer factories; cotton-oil mills; brick, 
tile, and clay products; foundry, machine, and repair shops; marble and granite 
quarries; bottlers and brewers; electric power plants; gas plants; buggies, carriages, 
and wagons; ice factories; and miscellaneous manufactures and utilities. 


Illinois [Cuicaco]|.—-First Semiannual Report of the Department of Public Welfare. 
March 15, 1915. 125 pp. 


Tells of the creation, organization, and purpose of the new department; gives an 
account of the activities of the bureau of employment, and of the bureau of social 
surveys. The bureau of employment investigated unemployment in Chicago, 
labor agencies in Chicago, vocational education, and city farming. The bureau of 
social surveys collected data relating to the 12 smaller park districts, 50 cheap lodg- 
ing houses, housing survey in the Italian district of the seventeenth ward, and the 
function of a farm colony. On the subject of unemployment it is stated that of 
58,204 workers studied, 6,995, or 12 per cent, were found to be unemployed. Of the 
5,237 reporting as to length of time unemployed, 707, or 13.5 per cent, stated that they 
had been out of employment less than 1 month; 1,676, or 32 per cent, between 1 month 
and 2 months; 733, or 14 per cent, from 2 months to 3 months; 644, or 12.3 per cent, 
more than 3 months and less than 6 months; 848, or 16.2 per cent, between 6 and 12 
months; and 629, or 12 per cent, 1 year and over. 


Kentucky.— Bureau of Agriculture, Labor, and Statistics. Twentieth Biennial Report, 
1912 and 1913. 255 pp. Illustrated. 


Confined largely to work along agricultural and statistical lines, the result of labor 
inspection having been made in the annual labor report. 
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Department of Mines. Abstract of Annual Report for the year 1914. 40 pp. 


Contains statistics of mines showing number of employees, fatalities, tonnage, 
methods of operation, disposition, and selling value. The tonnage of coal was pro- 
duced by 70 companies, operating 364 mines in 29 counties, employing between 
32,000 and 33,000 persons. Accidents caused 61 deaths, 53 inside the mines, and 8 on 
the surface or in shafts. 


Louisiana.— Factories Inspection Department of the Parish of Orleans. Seventh Annual 
Report, covering the period from September 1, 1913, to December 31, 1914. 8 pp. 


Quotes at length from a report made by an investigator of the Consumers’ League of 
Ne. Orleans comprising data obtained in 34 establishments as to wages paid women 
ap. children in industry, which report discloses that of the 5,365 workers reporting 

. per cent earned less than $4 per week, 56.3 per cent earned less than $6 per week, 
aml only 10.3 per cent earned $10 per week and over. Two thousand and forty-seven 
establishments were inspected; 428 accidents, of which 1 was fatal, are reported and 
5 cases in which affidavits were made for violations of law are mentioned. The largest 
industry scheduled was the department stores. A plea is made jor continuation 
schools. 


Massachusetts.—State Board of Labor and Industries. Second Annual Report, 
January, 1915 (Public Document No. 104). Boston, 1915. 60 pp. 


Reviews the work of enforcing the provisions of the various factory acts. During 
the year the factory inspectors inspected 28,858 establishments and issued 13,194 
orders. Of these orders, 9,396, or 71.2 per cent, bore on questions of hours of labor, 
school certificates, posting notices, and Sunday employment; 2,268, or 17.2 per cent, 
concerned questions of ventilation, humidity, dust removal, toilets, etc.; 1,530, or 
11.6 per cent, related to the safeguarding of dangerous machinery, openings, and egress. 
Other sections of the report relate to home work, housing conditions, condition of 
workrooms, and economic status of families. 


Bureau of Statistics. Sixth Annual Report on labor organizations. Labor Bulletia 
No.105. 1913. 63 pp. 


Presents data relating to the advance of the labor movement in the State, special 
attention being given to statistics showing the number and membership of organiza- 
tions, conditions of employment of members, and rates of pay and hours of labor. 
There were, in 1913, 1,403 local trade-unions with a total of 241,726 members. The 
matter of unemployment is given extended consideration and some constructive 
measures are proposed with a view to reducing to a minimum the number out of 
work. The average per cent of members unemployed from all causes was 8.7. 


Bureau of Statistics. Immigrant aliens destined for and immigrant aliens departed 
from Massachusetts. Labor Bulletin No. 108. 1914. 12 pp. 


This bulletin is Part V of the annual report on the statistics of labor for 191°, 
and was issued on June 1, 1915. It is the tenth annual presentation of this subject 
Massachusetts has ranked third or fourth for the past 20 years as the declared destina 

‘tion of immigrants coming to the United States. For the year ending June 30, 1914, 

93,200, or 7.6 per cent, of the total immigrants admitted to this country settled in 
Massachusetts. Where formerly the immigrants were of Teutonic and Celtic origin 
they were during the period covered by this report largely from the countries 0f 
eastern and southern Europe and western Asia. A table is given showing that the 
increase in the number of immigrants over emigrants was 77,217. Of the total num- 
ber of aliens who departed from the United States, 5.3 per cent departed from 
Massachusetts. 
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Teachers’ Retirement Board. The Teachers’ Retirement System. 


20 pp. 


Bulletin No.1. 1918. 


Aside from containing the text of the Massachusetts law establishing the retirement 
system for public school teachers, this pamphlet is arranged in the form of questions 
and answers, which are presented in response to a demand for a concise explanation 
of the system and its workings. The word “annuity” is defined as a payment for 
life to a retired teacher derived from his own contributions, and the word ‘“‘pension”’ 
means a payment for life from contributions from the Commonwealth. The law 
became operative July 1, 1914, and its provisions benefit all day public school teach- 
ers employed by the school committee in towns and cities of the State, except Boston, 
also day school teachers in certain industrial schools. The text answers questions 
relating to membership, assessments, retiring allowances, refunds, management, and 
local retirement systems. Under the last division 13 cities, including Boston, are 
mentioned as having adopted the teachers’ pension law of 1908. 


Missouri.— Bureau of Mines, Mining and Mine Inspection. 
Report, 1914. 159, viii pp. 


Twenty-eighth Annual 


Covers the entire mineral production of the State, including coal, zinc, lead, clay, 
iron, barytes, and silicate. The production of each and the value issummarized in the 
following table: 


AMOUNT AND VALUE OF MINERALS PRODUCED IN 1914. 























Mineral Tons. Value. 

es Snow ie me dh cats ie nk w ae entice Adana eee newnae anes 500 $2, 146 
LAI RTL LL CE IIT LTE OE 606, 660 597, 284 
ids ad Ng iain wd Rd eG bwhTe wae eMaeh > siabinbebs 3, 840, 453 6, 691, 060 
eck oa To ee sx cenlinad a cheuwdeeede Dieiebusanew ha 31, 394 62, 838 
RRR SA veer eqenenccacecehsocccéocssénaasmagerseninecsanconescsocacess 398, 118 11, 549, 521 
RR eer ae a Ree ered bebibesstnbanéswccasoewane 252, 626 537, 742 
Ne 6c edsin cn abdndh » deed ieNeas socbsviwaeeesdeess® ei 146, 013 5, 632, 457 
Sd ek REE ce cusncdddbbedbbesestda 5, 275, 764 25, 073, 048 





Forty-three fatal and 85 nonfatal accidents are reported, the largest percentage of 
both being in the coal mines. The 1914 production of lead broke all previous records, 
while the production of zinc was less than in 1913. Better safety and sanitary condi- 
tions are urged. 


New Jersey.—Bureau of Industrial Statistics. Thirty-seventh Annual Report, for the 
year ending October 31, 1914. Camden, 1915. 240 pp. 


Consists of three parts. Part I deals with the statistics of manufactures, and 
includes all- manufacturing establishments whose annual products are not less than 
$500 in value. Tables are presented showing the number of workers employed each 
month, by industries; also the number of men, women, and children receiving each 
classified weekly amount of earnings, by industries. Part II deals with statistics of 
employment, wages, etc., on steam railroads in New Jersey; retail prices of food; and 
fruit and vegetable canning industry. Part III deals with the industrial chronology 
of New Jersey for the year ending September 30, 1914, which is an industrial history 
of the State and records accidents to workmen while on duty; permanent or temporary 
suspension of work in factories; increases and decreases of working time and wages; 
new manufacturing plants erected and old ones enlarged; damage to manufacturing 
plants by fire and flood; trade and labor unions organized; strikes and lockouts. 
Accidents causing death to the number of 299 were reported and those causing serious 
_ injury numbered 3,402. Of the total accidents, 2,723 occurred on railroads and 978 in 
other industries. 

Tables are given showing cause of accidents and nature of injury. 
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New Mexico.—State Mine Inspector. Third Annual Report, for the year ending Octo- 
ber 21, 1914. 56 pp. 


Contains detailed report of the inspection of the 44 coal mines of the State; also the 
text of the State mining law. Report concludes with a schedule of mine bell signals. 
Statistical tables include cause and number of nonfatal accidents, fatal accidents, 
prices paid for labor, and total production of coal. The report is summarized in the 
following statement: 


Number of mines in operation...................-.....---4-- 44 
Tons of coal produced.................---- «elena li ac ae 3, 826, 885 
Total number of machines used.................-.-.-------- 32 
Tons of coke produced. . bashes va vo aden ee cabs lo 7 ae 
Number of employees in ‘and about 1 mines. en cdhn ea kA 4,021 
Number of employees employed about coke. NCA onan 291 
Number of fatal accidents.....................-.- Totes oveewe 14 
Number of nonfatal accidents.....................-.-..----- 95 
Tons of coal mined for each life lost. Pi ddesae. +. oes SOS 
Number killed for each thousand employed ee tee dies 3. 24 


New York.—State Workmen's Compensation Commission. First Annual Report, for 
the period March 30 to December 31, 1914. 151 pp. 


This report, submitted to the State legislature under date of March 8, 1915, com- 
prises a brief relation of the acts of the commission; an outline of organization; a 
review of methods and work performed by the various subdivisions of the commission; 
a detailed statement of the expenses of the commission; a statement of the number 
of awards made; a statement of the condition of the State insurance fund; and recom- 
mendations for amendments to the law. 

The investigation and handling of claims proved to be an important function of the 
commission. The medical division is closely related to the claims division—in fact, 
many claims for compensation resolved themselves into purely medical questions. 
Over 130,000 notices of injury were filed during the seven months from July 1, 1914, 
to January 31, 1915, and 22,221 claims for compensation were made, or 17.09 per 
cent of the total number of notices. This low percentage is due to the fact that the 
law allows compensation only for such injuries as result in disability for more than 
14 days, that many of the notices of injury were from persons not in employments 
covered by the act, and that some reported injuries were sustained prior to July 1, 
1914, and were therefore not compensatable. Eighteen thousand nine hundred and 
thirty claims were allowed, involving $1,576,801.86. The legal bureau of the com- 
mission considered 657 appeal cases. 

The first annual report of the Stete insurance fund forms the second main sub- 
division of the report. The total number of policies in force at the beginning of busi- 
ness July 1, 1914, was 5,011 representing semiannual premiums amounting to 
$574,375.90. At the close of business on December 31, 1914, the number of policies 
in force was 7,119, and the amount of semiannual premiums was $692,583.64. The 
increase in five months—August to December inclusive—was at the rate of about 300 
new policies per month. Of the 6,373 policyholders at the end of the first quarter, 
5,346 had premiums of less than $100 per year. 

The third main subdivision of the report is the report of the actuary for the hali 
year ending December 31, 1914. This is supplemented by appendixes giving the 
bases and formulas for calculating the value of compensation payable to beneficiaries. 


na senate? <T WPT AT MTOM PTI PwMATT ADMD FTraARnap caranroTrnrmaca 
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Ohio.—ZJndustrial Commission. Ohio State Insurance Manual—Rules and Rates. 
Effective July, 1915. 185 pp. 


The chapters in this pamphlet cover: A brief review of the development of the rates 
and merit rating system as under the Ohio State insurance plan; resolution of June 25, 
1915, controlling the revision of rates as of July 1, 1915; rules of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio governing merit rating system; rules governing contractors’ merit 
rating system; and rules and regulations of the Industrial Commission of Ohio under 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1913. Asa part of the appendixes 
tables are given covering the trade hazard factor and credit premium factor as relates 
to the contractors’ schedule. The volume is indexed both as to classifications and 
schedules. 


Industrial Commission. Department of Investigation and Statistics, Report No. 8. 
Industrial accidents in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, from July 1, to December 31, 1914. 
43 pp. 

One of a series of bulletins pertaining to specific localities, specific industries, or 
specific causes of accidents issued for the purpose of assisting employers and employees 
in devising means and adopting plans for the prevention of industrial accidents, and 
shows some of the more important facts concerning 8,672 such accidents for which 
awards were made under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 44 fatal accidents 
involved awards amounting to $103,582.57. Fifteen of these accidents were in the 
contracting industry. There were 8,628 nonfatal accidents, of which 165 caused 
permanent partial disability, 3,892 disability for more than 7 days, and 4,571 disability 
of 7 days or less. Of the nonfatal accidents the metal industry shows the largest per 
cent—45.1. 


Industrial Commission. Department of Investigation and Statistics, Report No. 11. 
Industrial accidents in Mahoning County, Ohio, from July 1 to December 1, 1914. 


25 pp. 


As to the subject matter this bulletin is the same as the one mentioned above. 
Facts are given concerning 15 fatal and 2,659 nonfatal accidents in Mahoning County, 
Ohio, of which Youngstown is the principal city. Of the 15 deaths 7 occurred in the 
ore reduction and concentration industry, and of the nonfatal accidents 1,960, or 73.7 
per cent, occurred in the metal industry. The report is largely statistical. 


Industrial Commission. Department of Investigation and Statistics, Report No. 13. 
Industrial accidents in Stark County, Ohio, from July 1 to December 31, 1914. 


25 pp. 


Covers the same subject as the two reports above. Contains statistical tables 
giving information relating to 16 fatal and 1,373 nonfatal accidents in Stark County, 
Ohio, of which Canton is the county seat. Awards amounting to $88,239.62 were 
paid. Of the 16 deaths 5 occurred in the metal industry, and of the accidents result- 
ing in partial, permanent, or temporary disability 1,007, or 73.3 per cent, occurred 
in the same industry. Twenty pages are devoted to statistics. 


Chief Inspector of Mines. Thirty-ninth Annual Report, for the year ending December 
31, 1913. 486 pp. 


Major portion of volume devoted to detailed reports of the work of the 12 district 
inspectors. Following these are lists by counties of coal companies, limestone opera- 
tors, fire-clay mine operators, and gypsum and iron ore operators in Ohio. The 
report further contains the usual coal review, special reports, accounts of mine fires, 
synopsis of fatal accidents, mining laws and legislation, and concludes with the 
report of the Ohio Coal Mining Commission submitted to the governor of the State. 
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The total production of coal amounted to 36,285,468 tons, an increase over 1912 of 
1,841,177 tons. More than 48,000 men were employed and the average time worked 
in the pick mines of the State was 189 days, while the average time in the machine 
mines was 204 days. One hundred and sixty-two fatal accidents are reported and 
the total number of accidents was 1,039, an increase over 1912 of 313. 

The report of the Ohio Coal Mining Commission discusses three general subjects, 
conservation of coal resources, prevention of accidents, and screened coal versus 
mine-run system of payment. 


Oregon.—Board of Inspectors of Child Labor. Biennial Report, 1913 and 1914. 
Portland, 1915. 11 pp. 


Notes a decided change in the character of applications for permits during the 
past two years, due to three causes. First, there is less effort to employ very young 
children in store, shop, or factory. Second, there is better cooperation of school 
authorities. Third, under the rulings of the industrial welfare commission as to the 
minimum-wage law, many firms refuse to employ children under 16 years of age. 
During 1913 and 1914, 873 age and schooling certificates were granted, 296 permits 
were refused because of under age and under grade, and 127 refused because of pro- 
hibited employments. Report closes with a synopsis of child-labor law. 


Child Welfare Commission. First Biennial Report, 1913 and 1914. Salem, 1915. 
43 pp. 

Consists entirely of text matter, discussing the operations of the Oregon School for 
the Deaf; School for the Feebie-minded; School for the Blind; Boys’ Training School; 
Girls’ Training School; also problems concerning delinquent children; juvenile pro- 
bation work; illegitimate children; industrial work in public schools; physical and 
moral welfare of school children. Special recommendations are made looking toward 
the welfare of children. 


Pennsylvania.—State Dependents Commission. Report and recommendations, 1915. 
88 pp. 


Contains report of the investigation of the question of the care, education, and 
support by the State ofall those who were by accident, misfortune, sickness, or dis- 
ease dependent upon the generosity of the citizens of Pennsylvania. The discussion 
of the State supervision of charities is summarized in the declaration that ‘‘a system 
of supervision should be so planned as to utilize the knowledge and ability of the local 
officers of existing institutions, and in addition to supplement their knowledge in 
fields where a broader oversight is needed. The primary need of local officers is 
information and instruction, rather than undue restriction and control.’’ 

Care of the blind, deaf and dumb, insane and feeble-minded, and dependent and 
delinquent children is described in some detail and specific recommendations are sub- 
mitted intended to improve conditions of environment and supervision. Eight pages 
are devoted to consideration of the criminal class, including a plan of reform of the 
county jail system. Child welfare is given considerable attention. The subdivi- 
sions of this chapter cover discussions of dependent and delinquent children, the 
juvenile court, incorrigible children, schools and the juvenile delinquent, vocational 
education, education and industry, and homes for children and for the aged. 

The report concludes with a chapter on unemployment, the distribution of labor, 
and workmen’s compensation. 


Department of Mines. Report, 1913. Part I, Anthracite. 606 pp. Part II, Bitumi- 
nous. 1078 pp. 


Part I covers in detail the operationsin the 21 anthracite districts and Part II the 
operations in the 28 bituminous districts as related by the inspectors. Observations 
and suggestions reloting to mine subjects, with special reference to the prevention 
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of accidents, are offered. Both volumes are largely statistical. The important facts 
are summarized in the following statement reproduced in the introduction to each 
volume: 

The production of coal in Pennsylvania for 1913 reached the vast proportions of 
264,657,020 net tons, of which 173,030,064 tons were bituminous and 91,626,956 tons 
were anthracite. All previous records of production were beaten and the great coal- 
producing territory of Pennsylvania has again the distinction of producing one-half 
the entire output of the United States and about one-fourth the output of the world. 

Inthe bituminous region the number of inside employees was 156,289, outside 
33,635, total 189,924; in the anthracite region the number of inside employees was 
128,667, outside 46,641, total 175,308. ' 

The number of fatal accidents in the bituminous region was 611, nonfatal 1,164. 
The number of fatal accidents in the anthracite region was 624, nonfatal 1,238. 

The production of coke by operators of coal mines under the supervision of the 
mine law was 24,718,238 net tons. In addition to this about 2,000,000 tons were pro- 
duced by iron and steel establishments that do not mine coal. 


South Carolina.—Commissioner of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries. Sixth 
Annual Report, 1914. Labor Division. Columbia, 1915. 127 pp. 


Devoted largely to a directory of the principal industrial establishments in the 
State and 10 statistical tables. Seven tables relate to the textile and cottonseed 
oil industries and three tables are summaries of all industries. The tables show the 
amount of capital invested, value of products, number, sex, and age of employees, 
and total wages paid. 

The report of the two factory inspectors covers 14 pages of text. The principal 
work of the inspectors was the detection of violation of the child-labor laws. A tabular 
statement of factory-employed children from 1909 to 1914 follows. In 1912 the factory 
law was changed so as to absolutely prohibit the employment of children under 12. 


CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES OF SOUTH CAROLINA, BY AGE GROUPS, 1909 
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Children employed in fac- 
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Texas.— Bureau of Labor Statistics. Third Biennial Report, 1913 and 1914. Austin, 
1915. 207 pp. 


Contains wage statistics of railroad employees; wage statistics in other industries; 
accident statistics; list of union labor organizations and officers; suggestions from wage 
earners; opinions of the attorney general on labor laws; analysis of safety-appliance 
inspection; tabulated report of factory inspections during the years ending August 
31, 1913, and 1914; and a statement of resources of the State by counties. A summary 
of factory inspection for the two years ending August 31, 1914, shows that 577 places 
were inspected, employing 40,904 persons, of whom 32,241 were males and 8,663 were 
females. The number of children removed from service, as being under age (15 years), 
was 251. A detailed statement of 84 industrial accidents which resulted fatally is 
given. There were 16,277 nonfatal industrial accidents recorded for the period, caus- 
ing an approximate loss of 95,400 days. 
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Wyoming.—*State Coal Mine Inspectors. Annual Report for the year ending September 
30, 1914. 36 pp. 


This pamphlet includes the report of both State mine inspectors, 18 pages being 
devoted to each. The text covers Accidents, Steps taken to prevent accidents, 
Timber, Board of inquiry, Violations of rules, Ventilation, Explosions, Safety first, 
First aid to the injured, and concludes with recommendation of the enactment of 
laws relating to safety and prevention of accidents. The report shows a total tonnage 
of 7,221,771; men employed, 8,418; fatal accidents, 52. 


United States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Index to Occupa- 
tions, 1915. 414 pp. 


Is an index in two forms—alphabetical and classified—of 9,000 or more occupational 
designations, classified under 428 occupations or occupation groups. The occupations 
and occupation groups, excepting clerical occupations, are grouped under the eight 
general divisions into which the industrial field is divided by the Census Bureau, 
each occupation being classified in that part of the industrial field in which it is most 
commonly pursued. For example, blacksmiths, carpenters, electricians, and ma- 
chinists have been classified under ‘‘Manufacturing and mechanical industries,’’ 
although each of these trades is pursued in almost every industry. Clerical occupa- 
tions, which are as common to one general division of occupations as to another, have 
been classified apart. The index enables the user to see exactly the kind of occupa- 
tional designations returned by the enumerators of the Thirteenth Census, which 
were reported and classified under a specified occupation or occupation group. Six 
pages of instructions for using the index are incorporated in the volume. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Canada.—Department of Labor. Fourth Annual Report of Labor Organizations in 
Canada for the calendar year of 1914. Ottawa, 1915. 238 pp. 


Contains account of trade-union developments in Canada during 1914 and treats 
of such topics as, the war and trades unionism, some incidents in the history of organ- 
ized labor during 1914, international trade-union organizations, miners’ organizations, 
trades and labor congresses of Canada, federation of trade-unions, district councils, 
railroad brotherhoods, trades and labor councils, trade-union locals, business agents, 
trade-union beneficiary work, organization of women wage earners, history of labor day 
and labor Sunday, conventions to be held in 1915, and statistics concerning local 
trade-unions, etc. The estimated membership of trade-unions in Canada at the end 
of 1914 was 166,163, as compared with 175,799 at the end of 1913. Of the above number 
for 1914, 134,348, were members of international organizations; and of that number 
about 800 were women. Of the total membership, railroad employees constituted 24.9 
per cent, or the largest proportion, while the building trades made up 18.9 per cent, 
the next largest proportion. The total disbursements for trade-union benefits for 1914 
by the various international organizations amounted to $12,837,987, showing a decrease 
of $2,134,718 as compared with the figures reported for 1913. Of the total expended 
in 1914, $8,864,631 (the largest portion) was paid in death benefits and $1,953,350 
(the next largest portion) in strike benefits. 


Department of Labor. Wholesale prices, Canada, 1914. Ottawa, 1915. 259 pp. 


. This report forms the sixth of a series on this subject issued by the labor department. 
The report consists of an introduction, a general summary, movement of prices by 
groups and commodities, and statistical tables showing in detail prices of grains and 
fodder, animals and meats, dairy products, fish and vegetables, miscellaneous grocer- 
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ies, textiles, hides and tallow, leather boots and shoes, metals and implements, fuel 
and lighting materials, building materials, house furnishings, drugs and chemicals, 
and a collection of miscellaneous articles (furs, liquors, tobacco, paper, rope, rubber, 
soap, starch, gunpowder, etc.). Tables of index numbers, 1890-1913, are presented, 
showing movement of 13 principal commodities. There is an appendix summarizing 
retail prices in Canada for all of the years from 1910 to 1914, and one presenting prices 
in Great Britain, United States, France, and Australia by series of index numbers 
together with a final appendix regarding coal production in 1914. The following table 
presents a summary by index numbers of the prices of all commodities by certain 
designated groups, 1905-1914. (A full account of this index number is published in 
Bulletin No. 173 of this bureau.) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA OF ALL COMMODITIES, BY 
GROUPS, 1905 TO 1914. 
(Source: Canada, Department of Labor. \Vholesale prices, Canada, 1914, p. 4.] 


(Average prices 1890-1899= 100.) 





















































Year. 
Ciasses of commodities. : nse wees wae meee Me 
1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 
1. Grains and fodder ........ 116.4 | 118.5 | 140.2 | 148.3 | 149.9 | 140.7 | 148.4 | 167.3 | 136.8 156.5 
2. Animals and meats. .......| 120.7 | 130.1 | 133.8 | 129.6 | 148.6 | 163.6 | 146.6 | 160.8 | 180.8 192.3 
3. Dairy produce............ 115.1 | 120.2 | 131.5 | 136.3 | 133.6 | 135.7 | 125.2 159.0 | 154.7 154.4 
ink bs.«0os's.00 pee 115.7 | 121.8 | 129.5 | 120.5 | 134.0 | 145.1 | 143.6 | 155.7 | 158.0 156.0 
OO eee 100.7 | 103.1 | 112.5 | 110.3 | 107.6 | 111.3 | 118.7 | 126.0} 117.4 118.8 
Ss Eee 114.6 ; 123.4 | 126.1 | 111.0] 108.3 | 114.6 | 119.2 | 120.7 | 130.8 133.5 
7. Hides, leather, boots. ..... 119.6 | 128.1 | 125.5 | 120.0 | 135.4 | 135.4 | 139.6 | 152.4 | 163.9 171.8 
8. Metals and implements: 
oo rere 108.4 | 128.6 | 134.8 | 106.3 | 101.9 | 97.6 | 108.3 | 117.4] 119.1 113.9 
(b) Implements.........}| 106.1 | 106.0 | 107.1 | 104.2 | 102.4 | 104.5 | 104.5 | 104.7 | 105.6 106.8 
9. Fuel. .....................] 104.1 | 106.4 | 108.8 | 102.2 | 103.8 | 103.0 | 100.5 | 113.3 | 118.2 110.9 
10. Building materials: 
(a) Lumber.......... ..| 134.1 | 152.7 | 165.2 | 162.6 | 154.6 | 158.5 | 165.4 | 166.5 | 181.3 182.1 
te} Miscellaneous. ......| 106.8 | 104.7 | 108.7 | 107.5 | 105.7 | 109.2 | 102.6 | 105.4 | 112.7 111.4 
c) Paints, oils, glass....} 125.3 | 135.3 | 141.2 | 136.8 | 135.2 | 145.5 | 154.5 | 148.6 | 144.8 140.7 
11. House furnishings......... 107.3 | 113.0 | 112.7 | 112.8 | 110.4 | 110.6 | 110.4 | 114.5 | 126.2 129.5 
12. Drugs and chemicals. . . - . . 106.4 | 106.3 | 108.5 | 107.1 | 103.9 | 109.5 | 112.1 | 115.5 | 113.3 121.6 
13. Miscellaneous; 
fe eS SESS 217.4 | 229.2 | 239.4 | 231.8 | 227.2 | 234.5 | 252.9 | 297.3 | 307.9] 205.4 
b) Liquors, tobaccos. . .| 108.1 | 108.1 | 125.5 | 118.0 | 117.5 | 132.9 | 151.2 | 155.2 | 134.7 136.9 
(c) Sundry..............| 121.1 | 120.9 | 123.0 | 117.6 | 121.6 | 118.0 | 110.3 | 104.3 | 113.1 108. 5 
Penta Sines ConesPect Geeides ercainl Genial Teme BastetteS Bape Pie 
: RS aoe 113.8 | 120.0 | 126.2 | 120.8 121.2 124.2 | 127.4 | 134.4 135.5 136. 1 
! j 








Denmark.—Statens Statistiske Bureau. Statistiske Meddelesler. Fijerde Rekke. 
Copenhagen, 1915. Vol. 45. [352 pp.] 


This is the forty-fifth volume of the fourth series of the general statistical seriesfor 
Denmark. It consists of six parts, presenting statistics concerning products subject 
to Government control (alcohol, beer, sugar, oleomargarine, cigarettes, etc.) in 1913 
and 1914; crop reports in Denmark, 1913 and 1914; official prices of grains in 1914, and 
the results of an investigation on conditions of labor, wages, etc., of employees in com- 
mercial offices. The investigation concerning labor conditions of employees in com- 
mercial offices during 1914 covered 2,814 offices, in which were employed 9,866 clerks 
(6,241 men and 3,625 women). In addition to the information obtained from the 
employers in these establishments, individual schedules were obtained from 9,540 
of the employees concerned in the inquiry. Two tables relating to hours and wages 
are here added, together with the following summary as to persons for whom wage 
data were obtained: 
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NUMBER AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS FOR WHOM DATA WERE SECURED 
FROM EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES. 








Number reported by 


Number reported by 











employers. employees. 
Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 
SR li as «craw bis abunes adahindee nei 2, 390 1, 644 4, 034 1,545 1,629 3, 174 
SL as ncackddae eda ddGahukide seen seid 3, 845 1,972 5, 817 4,062 2, 304 6, 366 
as ip ip: adc. + Rate wove de eetdee oo dass 6, 235 3, 616 9, 851 5, 607 3, 933 9,540 























PER CENT OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN COMMERCE AND ACCOUNTING EARNING CLAS- 
SIFIED ANNUAL WAGES, BY SEX, DENMARK, 1912. 




















> . Per cent of female employees 
pee tap nn — earning each classified amount 
in— 
Classified wages. Cities. Provinces. Cities. Provinces. 
Re- Re- Re- Re- Re- Re- Re- Re- 
orted rted rted | ported rted | ported rted | ported 
by em- | by em-/| by em-| by em-| by em-| by em-| by em-| by em- 
ployers.|ployees. |ployers.|ployees.|ployers.|ploy ees. |ployers.|ploy ees. 
Under 200 crowns ($53.60)...........- 1.4 1.4 3.3 3.8 1.9 1.5 1.9 2.7 
200 to 399 crowns foe dy ty ay 9.1 8.4 11.1 10.2 9.8 11.9 16.8 18.0 
400 to 599 crowns ($107.20 to $160.53). . 6.4 6.3 12.6 14.0 17.2 17.0 21.8 21.2 
600 to 799 crowns ($160.80 to $214.13). . 7.0 8.1 9.4 8.8 26.5 29.6 27.3 27.6 
800 to 999 crowns ($214.40 to $267.73). . 6.6 7.6 9.6 10.7 20. 6 20.2 16. 6 17.7 
tye ge dee + .33).. 7.1 7.5 10.1 11.4 8.3 6.8 7.1 5.9 
1,200 to crowns ($321.60 to 
cas sitet’ beeen he aan ie 11.0 13.0 12.9 11.8 7.8 6.8 5.2 4.5 
1,400 to 1,599 crowns ($375.20 to 
rR RI a iy A laeid gt BI east ga 6.9 7.6 8.0 8.9 3.7 2.7 1.6 1.3 
1,600 to 1,799 crowns ($428.80 to 
DN to.ln dsbhunetsatatledseeana4 5.3 5.4 3.2 3.7 1.0 1.1 Ps 5 
1,800 to 1,999 crowns ($482.40 to 
RL Streets See 5.1 5.8 5.1 4.8 1.2 9 5 3 
pg tgs hp na Oe yi 7.6 4.2 4.0 By 4 5 - 
2,400 to 2,999 crowns ($643.20 
ie titineeel and thathaeteoah = 8.9 7.4 4.3 3.6 .8 Sy ae 
3,000 crowns and over ($804).......... 17.5 13.9 6.2 4.3 5 5 OAS 
Me enGcsuaecetalchusccnsed 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0); 100.0 100.0 





























AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF PERSONS WORKING CLASSIFIED HOURS PER DAY, 
DENMARK, 1912. 
































Class of commerce. 8 to 8}. | 9 to 9}. |10 to 10}. | 11 to 11. | 12 to 12. | 13 and 
Males: 
Wholesale stores. ................----- $562.80 | $411.65 | $358.32 | $371.18 | $358.85 $298. 55 
Grain, coal, iron, etc.................. 569. 23 512. 42 392. 08 395. 03 393. 96 256. 48 
Rss 66s osc nck ideas co dbehh vgs bocshieunens copbpebgahtons 354. 30 255.14 209. 58 
Women’s wear, lingerie, etc...........|.......-..|.-.---.--- 483.74 417.01 300. 70 255. 14 
ia 5s Sei Ee hin an Id oc 0 50 genie Sh bb oe a ceele sis syeedoboasen acura 325. 89 252.72 259. 69 
Financial establishments. ............- 543.24 501. 43 Sesh ss ce diesbietibadelaces..---- 
Shipping houses....................... 458. 82 449.70 448. 63 381. 90 | a 
Sedeptry «00.40 pbiind bins Sesdaae dadatindd 512. 68 497. 68 411.38 392. 03 | aa 
Females: 
Wholesale stores............ sdavvsdeed 274.70 231. 02 211,18 214. 94 182.24 |......--- . 
Meat shops....... SE POE OE Ee Beryl 180. 36 177. 68 175. 27 
Women’s wear, lingerie, ete. ..........|........--|..-...---- 213. 60 210. 11 173. 66 164.55 
ustry....... EE St are ere ee ee 271.22 261.30 220. 03 211.72 388.58 j.......--- 
_ , a CN ree eS --—- TSS: a ee a oe oS we Se ——= a an sane 7 
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Finland.—Statistiska Centralbyran. Statistisk Arsbok for Finland, Ny Serie. Tol jte 
Argangen, 1914. Helsingfors, 1915. 649 pp. 


This is the twelfth issue of the new series of the yearbook for Finland. The subject 
matter is divided into 23 chapters or sections, consisting of 365 separate tables. It 
contains the usual statistical information found in publications of this kind. Among 
those parts of particular interest to labor may be mentioned section 3, presenting 
statistics of emigration; section 7, relating to manufacturing activities, persons em- 
ployed in industries, power used in industrial establishments, quantity and value of 
products; also section 13, containing statistics of social insurance, accident insuranc e, 
etc.; and section 21, directly bearing upon labor matters, containing such information 
as wages of agricultural laborers, railroad employees, sick benefit funds, industrial 
accidents, household budgets, etc. 


France.— Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Annuaire Statistique. Trente-Troisime 
Volume. 1913. Paris, 1914. 338, 289 pp. 


This forms the thirty-third issue of the statistical yearbook of France, presenting 
data for the year 1913. The subject matter is divided into seven principal chapters, 
together with an appendix containing statistics for foreign countries. The volume 
contains the usual information found in publications of this kind. Certain sections 
contain matters of interest to labor, as for instance, those parts containing statistics 
of employers’ associations, labor organizations, strikes and lockouts, statistics of factory 
inspection, statistics of manufacture regarding the number of persons employed, 
power used, and the quantity and value of products. There are also presented 
housing statistics, statistics of wages and hours of labor, mutual benefit funds, old-age 
pensions, accident insurance, wholesale and retail prices, and index numbers. 


Consei! Supérieur des Habitations &@ Bon Marché. Rapport. .Année 1918. Paris, 
1914. 97 pp. 


Contains the report of the superior council on housing, having oversight of the 
administration of the various housing acts of France, particularly those relating to the 
use of State funds to assist persons of small means in purchasing or erecting homes for 
themselves. As the material contained in this report has already been made use 
of by this bureau in Bulletin No. 158, relating to Government aid to home owning and 
housing of the working people in foreign countries, reference is made to that bulletin. 
The material concerning housing in France will be found on pp. 125-156 of that bulletin. 


Direction du Travail. Statistique des Greves et des Recours & la Conciliation et a 
V Arbitrage Survenus Pendant 1 Année 1913. Paris, 1914. 459 pp. 


Contains the report of the French labor office for the year 1913 with reference to 
the application of the law of December 27, 1892, on co: ciliation and arbitration and 
labor disputes. During the year there were reported 1,073 strikes, which affected 
220,448 workmen (203,596 men, 11,268 women, and 5,584 young persons), who were 
occupied in 8,479 establishments. The unemployment caused by these strikes was 
equivalent to 2,223,781 days of work of which 223,022 days of lost work was suffered 
by 19,507 workmen who did not participate in the strike. The building trades fur- 
nished the largest number of strikes, 267, involving 25,543 persons; next in order 
came the textile industries, metal trades, transportation, agricultural labor, wood- 
working (not including building), workers in leather and hides, clothing, and mines. 
Classified according to the number of workmen involved in the strikes, the mining 
industry furnished the largest proportion of the total involved, 40.3 per cent; quarry 
laborers formed 8.2 per cent of all persons involved in strikes during the year; the 
building trades, 5.1 per cent; metal work, 3.4 per cent; woodworking, 3.1 per cent; 
transportation, 2.7 per cent; textiles, 2.5 per cent; leather industry, 2.2 per cent; 
chemical industry. 1.7 ner cent. 
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During the year 1913 there were 8 lockouts, involving 3,495 employees, in 8 estal)- 
lishments; but the maximum number of locked-out employees was 3,039. In 6 cases 
a compromise was agreed upon, while 1 failed, and 1 was successful. Most of 
the lockouts were of short duration, the maximum length being 25 days; in this 
600 persons were involved. The aggregate days of work lost by reason of lockouts 
was 12,573. 

A group of summary tables follows. 


PERCENTAGE OF STRIKES, AND STRIKERS INVOLVED, BY RESULTS OF STRIKES, 
1903 TO 1912 AND 1933. 



































7 Per cent of strikes which Per cent of strikers i involv of 
were— in strikes which were 
Year. | ecole 
Success- | Compro- - Success- | Compro- | », : 

| ful. unieed. Failures. ful. mised. Failures. 

; Pt “aie * = ~~ ow 

| 
Ne ta ae 20. 62 | 37. 74 41. 64 11. 63 52.95| 36.12 
re oe BRE Ss manila Stile 17. 05 34. 58 48. 37 39. 31 29. 70 | 30. 99 

| | 








NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES SUBMITTED TO ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION, 
1903 TO 1912 AND 1913. 



































Total. 
1903-1912, | 1913. 
I i i lca den IL Ak Eeai ns ng Se 80s bdo 8Ene ee Oa roe we 11, 194 1,073 
Number of requests for mediation before beginning of strike........................- 168 5 
Number of requests for mediation oy— — 
| a oe ie Ee AEG? eal birsigs. ds bMS Re hws sone be okt Sb Rept ben kbew> den head 46 3 
oth testes RA Sea ee Ce ebk enc ks tak ae gh aes econ as pe nde es 56 70 
Bot MARR RCH a Sa duhies «biG skh pas stable gee ul bce db ocdeveusee beeeisas 98 8 
Fustions ¢ of th it) Pe denis anid een eh et gaieeeSen pcos ee deees cca swae 1,173 85 
NE RE MR Coo whet dsl cues ge vcninsececaagdaansrevaseces 2, 273 166 
Per cent of all strikes submitted for arbitration. .,...................-..-..--.-.----- 20. 30 15. 47 
Number of strikes terminating during procedure before constituting a board......... s| 9 
Pro for mediation rejected by— 
a ae 1 ee ae Se A ee ae ee a ere 661 61 
— SEE EE Ee er ST Se ee a a rr EE 
Bot NT Cae 8s eee Rae nea des os Che FON aa yon thu stbelestecesccuedoccesea os 93 6 
tlds on dina hie DAN Radin ah inate deste «aes oc «cling «insted Sk go a <nkeed 794 67 
Number of strikes abandoned or settlements made immediately after rejection of 
p et eat Re ee SR sl coe tc adsaccceetn ete: sdces oe vb obs ae'e's 96 3 
Number of strikes declared or continued after rejection of proposals...........-...... 699 64 











NUMBER OF BOARDS OF CONCILIATION CONSTITUTED AND RESULTS OF CONCILIA- 
TION, 1903 TO 1912 AND 1913. 



































Total | ion 
1903-1912,| 1913. 
Number of boards of conciliation constituted .................-...-.---------2------- 1, 396 90 
Per cent of boards constituted of number of requests for boards...................... 61. 41 5A. 21 
Number of settlements made by— 
I tc oe a. Fie oon Me inte teed ohm addbs Shnid sd sake «6 natdie nabas <d0edecpes 7 42 
EN Coie grove crab Copenh Te tben gk del civehdens <ai's04'r qn sob Una suespSee das 53 4 
lnk xa tehdieedducds sant sueriniaar tain kt: we si.s bed dp vc +> an cridinteee neue 852 46 
Per cent of all cases submitted settled by boards......................... or pS PE eee 61. 03 51. 11 
Number of refusals to arbitrate made by— 
a SE RSG CSREES CHa SL oUR weet h abe asec eh s6acbde coserdioscceccescebheadhes Ww) 4 
me ke sciliaahe Wie ails Sa aah card t dine nd chee TPR eRaerans s>comsmndsoind segs 37 1 
Bot Cs cP tube rene 65 san asd i dsvy hed ioUhanse Ogmeeanebane ls s6esbe aia hy 50 9% 36 8 
lik nodentss end diene ds «dian ah Aades +dn bb neesh sun en dhs so0ne 213 13 
Number of strikes indirectly sett'ed by conciliation boards.....................----- ees a : 
Number of strikes declared or coutinued following the nonacceptance of awards. 480 42 








cnemicat tnaneatrv {| / ner cent. 


AWVaY ddd dd bids b dds Ot i Addds VW Abdssid& Vai beth it YDAAAAO AAD S. a. 


RESULTS OF AWARDS RENDERED BY CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION BOARDS 
1903 TO 1912 AND 1913. 














a Results. Per cent of awards. 
Total 
__..._ mene ia meme wane 
Year. of dis- Rinne _ ae f= 
putes Favor of Compro- | Favor of | Favor of | Compro- | Favor of 
, employ- employ- | employ- m employ- 
settled. ees. mised. | “ors” | ees. -| mised. a" 
—————————— | a _ - _ 
| SESE e re core ee 1,094 187 764 | 143) 17.09} 69.84 13.07 
DEN Chvainetcevpesadtiondsec. 60 15 39 | 6 | 25. 00 | 65. 00 10. 00 
| 





Direction du Travail. Annuaire des Syndicats Professionnels Industriels, Commerciaua 
et Agricoles, Déclarés Conforément a la Loi du 21 Mars 1884 en France et aux Colo- 
nies. 19¢ Année, 1914. Paris, 1914. 956 pp. 


This volume constitutes a directory of so-called professional or occupational asso- 
ciations (syndicats professionnels), together with statistical data concerning their 
number and membership, as reported on January 1, 1914, for both France and her 
colonies. These associations include employers’ and employees’ industrial organi- 
zations, professional associations (doctors, teachers, pharmacists, etc.), labor exchanges 
and trade unions, many of which maintain employment exchanges (bourses du travail) 
under their direct management. The directory is classified by Departments and 
municipalities and according to the character of the organization, whether formed 
by employers or workers, or by both in cooperation. The following summary table is 
presented : 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATIONS, BY 
CLASSES, FRANCE AND COLONIES, 1910 TO 1914. 


Number of industrial and commer- 












































| 
| Number of members in associations of specified 
cial associations. classes. 
: S acinaisietinathtaaiaas ciaaiiiinianeiiiemei 
Year, Em. | Labor- Agri | | Labor- 
7... |ersand | Mix- c .) | Employ-| ers and — Agri- : 
i em- | ed. = | Total. ore. em- Mixed caltevel. Total. 
“| ployees. | , ployees. 
——_ ae th jp —~ 
ined Rws ad 4,450 | 5,260 | 184 4,948 | 14,842 368, 547 977,350 | 38,005 813,038 | 2, 196,940 
a 4,742 5,325 194 5,407 | 15,668 403,759 |1,029,238 | 40,145 912,944 | 2,386, 086 
eS es 4,888 | 5,217 225 | 5,879 | 16,209 | 410,160 |1,064,413 | 46,646 | 934,317 | 2, 455,536 
Se 5, 063 5,046 223 6,178 | 16,510 421, 566 |1,027,059 | 50, 295 976, 157 | 2,475,077 
| Pe 4, 967 4,846 | 233 6,667 | 16,713 | 403,143 |1,026,302 | 51,111 |1,029, 727 | 2,510, 283 





The General Federation of Labor (Confédération générale du travail) comprised, in 
Steptember, 1912, 58 national trade-unions federations and 5 independent unions, a 
total of 2,163 unions, having a membership in round numbers of 370,000. 

The following table shows the number of industrial unions in existence January 1, 
1914, exclusive of the purely agricultural unions, with the membership by occu- 
pational groups, and the proportion this membership bears to all persons shown by 
the last occupational census (1906) as engaged in the respective occupations. 
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NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF INDUSTRIAL UNIONS, AND PER CENT MEMBERSHIP 
FORMS OF PERSONS IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL GROUP, AS SHOWN BY THE 1906 
OCCUPATIONAL CENSUS, FRANCE, JANUARY I, 1914. 


























Number of unions. Membership of unions. 
Employers. Employees. 
Occupational groups. 
Employ- | Employ- Per cent Per cent 
ers. ees. of persons of persons 
Number. —— Number. | engaged 
_in the in the 

industry. industry. 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing !............. 259 599 23, 137 0. 48 56, 938 2. 08 
Tr a Ne accra Gud pei 7 84 313 73. 41 67, 425 32. 81 
i dene Rebbindadrekenaees seat 14 60 248 3.21 13, 292 21.61 
Food, production and trade............... 1,691 280} 165,118 42. 96 49, 556 9. 47 
Chemical products. ......................- 151 5, 147 81.19 42.936 27.48 
Paper, cardboard, printing, bookbinding. . 133 293 8, 213 72. 65 25, 203 15. 87 
ST anctrcanaadéecceceacesess 108 177 6, 267 12. 29 24, 706 15.34 
PM nendbunkedendctcdueesbdcseer vend 144 263 6, 388 8. 88 94, 700 13. 92 
CoaGmIG, GIORTIIE, 0 2 oo cccccccccceccccseces 136 229 8, 273 4.06 25,595 5. 22 
Woodworking, furniture making.......... 170 311 7,060 9.32 34,516 13. 64 
ys” enn 321 445 19, 023 18.77 90, 425 12. 58 
Earthenware, pottery, etc................. 48 105 2,394 32.11 13, 303 8. 05 
Building trades—wood, stone, and iron.... 342 678| 23,402] 17.76 | 118,453 23.64 
Trade and transportation. ................ 822 932 64, 665 18.06 | 317,881 28. 59 
Domestic and personal service. ........... 135 94 11, 738 62. 48 20,518 2.11 

Liberal professions, medicine, pharmacy, 
Wide diadeths Oudenedegeesiaadcctbensesas 547 145 51, 757 92.55 30, 855 12. 47 

IRIE We Ae 2 oe ae 4, 967 4,846 | 403, 143 (2) 1, 026,302 (2) 























1 Including only industrial unions or those engaged in commerce in agricultural products. Purely 
agricultural unions number 6,667, with a memberahis of 1,029,727. 
2 Not reported. 


Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Recueil de Documents sur les Accidents 
du Travail. Paris, 1918, 1914. Nos. 46 (456 pp.), 47 (187 pp.), and 48 (108 pp.). 


The first of these volumes is a report of the decisions of the various courts of France, 
justices’ and district courts, courts of appeal, and the court of cassation, rendered dur- 
ing the period March 17; 1909, to June 2, 1913, in cases arising under the industrial 
accident law. The second report is an analytic index to opinions and decisions of 
courts as reported at various dates from May, 1902, to November, 1913. The third 
report contains statistical tables showing the wages of insured persons; number of 
accidents reported, by industrial groups, degree of injury, and other essential data 
relative to industrial accidents, 1899-1910. This material will be summarized in 
more extended form in the next issue of the Monruty Review. 


Japan.— Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Résumé Statistique de L’ Empire du Japon. 
29e Année. Tokio, 1915. 225 pp. 


This volume contains the more important data selected from the thirty-third sta- 
tistical yearbook. The greater part of the tables are brought up to the end of the 
fiscal year 1912; some include the data for 1913. Many of the tables show comparative 
data for a period of 10 years or more. The figures in all previous reports include those 
of Chosen, Taiwan, Karafuto, and the leased territory of Kwanto, while in this volume 
they are shown separately. The subject matter is divided into 32 sections, of which 
sections 7, 8, 12, and 18 are of more or less interest to labor. From these sections the 
tables which follow have been selected. 
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NUMBER OF STATE INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS, PERSONS EMPLOYED, AVERAGE 
DAYS WORKED, AND HOURS OF LABOR, JAPAN, 1906-1914. 



































Sum: | Number of persons employed— | Average number of— 
estab- 
Year. lish- In clerica ae : Days worked : 

ante positions. As laborers. | per year. Hours of labor. 

oper- |— 

ated. | Male. |Female.| Male. Female, Male. |Female. Male. |r em: nale. 
1906.....- AA OO 11 975 74 13, 961 1, 622 322 296 8.4 10. 0 
SE aks op ab hes erdh-od 66 2,357 91 105, 394 9,449 299 311 10. 6 10. 4 
betwen dcvcehdbes> ees 76 2, 654 79 104, 340 7, 237 305 301 10.5 10.3 
a Se ee 74 2,711 74 97, 244 6,549 304 308 10. 6 10. 2 
ers a 76 2,674 70 93, 594 6, 810 | 307 297 10.5 10. 0 
WET a cdcccedccccccees- ekeus 7 2, 659 70 92, 020 7, 363 313 298 10.5 10.0 
Ee ee ee ee 781 3,023 68 97, 364 8, 479 | 315 272 10. 4 9.7 
BE J aedcceeenesens spesen 81 3,377 73 93, 546 8. 602 | 315 311 10. 4 | 9.8 
eee pace nae emes 61 1,273 66 7, 847 8,621 | 316 307 | 9.7 | 9.6 

} 














NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS, PERSONS EMPLOYED, AVERAGE DAYS OF OPERA 
TION, AND AVERAGE HOURS OF LABOR IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES, JAPAN, 1912. 









































aeons of establish- Number of persons 
menis. employed. Num- 

m . ber of | Daily 

Industry. Oper- an “wes —_ 

week ated by| Total. | Male. Female. | Total. | opera- | labor. 

force motive tion. 
* | force. 
os! che eebetings 5,116 | 3,003 | 8,119 76,557 | 450,482 | 527,039 279 11.3 
Machinery, and mechanical 948 312 | 1,260 92,126 5,599 97,725 317 10.3 
yursuits. 

Chemical Ee err 608 929 | 1,537 61, 242 28, 640 89, 882 317 10.7 
Food products...........-..--- 738 | 1,111] 1,849 39, 888 9, 884 49,772 256 10.3 
Printing and bookbinding... ... 422 123 545 18, 047 3,411 21, 458 337 10.0 
7p ee 18 75 93 1, 204 1,559 2,763 313 10.3 
We 6 dds covseneescoves 371 218 589 15, 465 5, 004 20, 469 300 10. 2 
Dire ch os cxdessricddas 7 6 76 3, 132 16 3,148 362 15.0 
Metal refining.................. 40 1 41 25,717 4,034 29,751 324 13.0 
| ep KNB RN 180 48 228 | 118,684] 37,204 | 155, 888 331 11.5 
(GRE fs cite Phe Poa ee 199 583 782 15, 445 14, 825 30, 270 |288-359 | 100-150 
All industries.............. 8,710 | 6,409 | 15,119 | 467,507 | 560,658 |1,028,165|  302| 11.1 








AVERAGE DAILY WAGES PAID IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN JAPAN, 1898, 1903, 
1910-1912. 


(In this table the equivalents in American money have been eheance dae on the basis of 1 — 8 cents.) 





























Occupation. 1898 1903 1910 1911 1912 

Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
I os kvend Ube ebensenaabghe sso 4esnkreuinss 23 29 40 41 43 
EE Se SV cbs casekwate Cabwhste soddonctesass« 23 30 41 43 44 
a cichssecdconnapundhegiacsd pu dcepantified 25 34 46 47 50 
te 56 Ss ie owen sankes heecseususe neuen 23 29 40 39 42 
Roofers setabingios, thatch) ae ee ee 22 28 40 43 45 
ci cnaey tewas cncespecenphsy dass ocekhats 24 32 47 50 51 
ere ee ee ek 37 52 53 53 
ec ocak ensresssacghe tivduas ad ob Gren 24 26 36 36 37 
Map ema i ndikeinesdusshee ods aes tersoyts sinus 20 25 37 38 40 
ate Pci aicbed pace d<cépnganeesgasnetes anes = = = = 2 

aa haddly ab aeec sss Caceptnccdvie wdeusee 6 

ee nck ning need cans egiensse nen debeine 21 27 38 38 41 
I ea ahvaccccterscccscpesscsccensaseence 18 23 31 32 33 
Sandal and slipper makers..........-..--...---..--.- 17 21 27 29 29 
ncn ch agaecesnhseiknbede tes 21 27 33 32 34 
Saddilers, harness makers. ..........:......--.--.+... 20 30 35 35 35 
i nn cavinnsgunctancannnsede py 20 24 34 34 36 
Tailors, Japanese clothing. .............-.----.--.-.-- 17 23 28 29 30 
pacts, uropean clothing... ...........--..-.s-ses-- 24 28 40 42 44 
dd chasien ip bcnsccessevessacnhenes 15 16 24 27 25 
Manors of ee i dno cncnécushvousdubeuens 21 26 34 35 35 
ER 15 17 Be 4h wepvecaee 23 
a ccncnsodes getvccorsestguauge 15 20 25 27 28 
He apn pom pees CEA REF a FE 15 18 25 25 26, 
EEL Sic¢ hums se0 o0 00s ccveceundbusnie se 25 30 41 43 45 
reg TEE niekscsceccccesssccesusbpeness 22 27 38 41 42 
Agricuitural labor, male. ............-.-.--..2-ss0-- 13 15) 19 21 22 
Agricultural labor, en da aecvcdee ae kena 9 9 | 12 12 13 

















Medaka cee nae 
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Netherlands.—Ceniraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarcijfers voor het Koninkrijl: 
der Nederlanden. (Rijk in Europa), 1913. The Hague, 1914. 360 pp. 


Forms the statistical year book for the Netherlands for 1913, containing the usual 
statistical information found in such publications; divided into 11 chapters; con- 
tains an alphabetical index. Of interest to labor are those sections and tables re- 
lating to the occupational censuses of 1899 and 1909; work of the factory inspection 
service, councils of labor, employment exchanges, trade-union statistics, collective 
agreements, wages and hours of labor, strikes and lockouts, cost of living, and social] 
insurance; industrial statistics for leading industries, indicating the amount of power 
used in industry, persons employed, quantity and value of output. 


Departement Van Landbouw Nijverheid en Handel. Centraal Verslag der gag 
spectie in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 1913. The Hague, 1915. lvi, 677. 


Lvitt pp. 


This annual report on the inforcement of the labor laws of the Netherlands comprises 
the results of inspection in the industrial establishments of the country as authorized 
by a series of labor laws, namely the law on health and safety of employees, the genera! 
labor law, the law on noxious or injurious trades, the law for the protection of stone- 
cutters, the phosphorus matches law, the accident law, and the law for the protection 
of caisson workers. The inspection service during the year consisted of the director 
general of iabor, 4 heads of divisions, 4 technical experts, 9 district heads, 16 factory 
inspectors (8 men and 8 women), 23 assistant inspectors of various grades, together 
with a clerical force of 54 persons. The number of persons classified by industries in 
the establishments inspected during the year is shown in the table which follows: 


* 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS INSPECTED 
DURING THE YEAR 1913, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES, NETHERLANDS. 








Age and sex of employ- 








Number of employees in industrial 
establishments as reported by— ——— a 
Per cent 
‘ee in- 
spected 
; Labor inspectors, 1913. of total 
em- 
Groups of industry. Persons ployees 
Indus- | Indus- | Estab- — under — as re- 
trial | trial | lish- | -onts 17 ears Pe ver Total, | Pe! 
census | census | ments t of age | 17 year oval. | by labor 
of 1899. | of 1909. | subject | . 0 Total.| an : inspec- 
to in- |SUbject women,| °! 98°. tors. 
spec- 4 
spec- 
tion. tion. 








Pottery, glass, limestone,etc.| 25,145 | 31,365 | 9,983 | 29,097 | 39,080 | 7,954 | 21,807 | 29, 761 76 


Diamonds is and other pre- 
PENT A 9,951 | 10,183 | 1,371 | 8,535] 9,906 512] 2,361] 2,873 29 


cious s 
Printing and ep oe a 13, 196 | 20,443 | 4,530 | 14,560 | 19,090 | 3,390 | 10,912 | 14,302 75 
eS trades 


Building trades............. 142, 832 |167,977 | 9,130 | 26,845 | 35,975 | 3,250 | 13,193 | 16, 443 16 
Stonecutting ............... 2,068 | 2,210 180} 1,932| 2,112 179 | 1,856 | 2,035 96 
Chernical in stries........-. 10, 202 | 15,161 | 2,947] 9,045 | 11,992] 2,400] 7,353] 9,7 81 
Wood, cork, and straw... ..| 38,820 | 47,831 | 9,504 | 29,741 | 39,245 | 5,709 19, 112 | 24, 831 63 
Clothing and cleaning... .. 91, 567 |108, 320 | 62,135 | 12) 252 | 74,387 | 38,902 | 9,329 | 48, 231 65 
Art industries.............. 1,684 | 2,523 433 625 | 1,058 165 369 50 
, oileloth, rubber. ; 37,135 | 4,893 | 9,771 | 14,664 | 3,159 | 6,884 | 10, a3 68 

Iron and coal mining, peat 
=i NEG 1 TENE 16, 255 | 23,102 242 | 1,892] 2,134 151 | 1,308| 1,459 68 
Metal industries............ 40,325 | 42,696 | 9,610 | 28,562 | 38,172 | 6,227 | 20,491 | 26,718 70 
6,945 | 32,115 | 39,060 | 5,419 | 26,249 | 31,668 81 

3,720 | 25,288 | 29,008 | 2,488 | 19,287 | 21,775 75 

3,893 | 7,791 | 11,684] 3, : 9, 308 80 

30, 202 | 36,136 | 66,338 | 26,425 | 29,717 | 56, 142 85 

89 | 8,104] 8,193 65| 5,914| 5,979 i 

27,889 |104; 664 |132) 553 | 18,112 | 52,608 | 70, 720 53 











187,696 |386, 955 |574,651 |127, 595 \254,970 |382, 565 
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Norway.—-Statistiske Centralbyraa. Norges Bergverksdrift, 1913. Christiania, 1915. 
15, 79 pp. (Norges Officielle Statistik. VI: 29.) 


Contains statistics concerning operations of mines and smelters in Norway during 
1913, with a comparative summary for the years 1901-1905, 1906-1910, and 1912. Re- 
ports of the several mine inspectors in the different districts are also appended. The 
following table shows the number of employees at indicated periods, classified aecord- 
ing to the character of the mine or smelting operations carried on: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN THE MINES AND SMELTERS, NORWAY, 1901-1905, 
1906-1910, 1912, AND 1913. 





‘ 





Number of employees i 


{ 


| 1901-1905 | 1906-1910 








| 


Molybdenite 
Other 





Smelters: 


RL sant dead s cubes dehwaeeth wea pedar tan. cen sOnwewes oe 
Nicke ‘ 

oa 2c 50565 6 kee oeabewat Jich sass Eee Pee e shee 
I 6 fin Gi tras si hut ale Wika alnin wiwin <li araiings dab a — 











Fiskeridirekigren. Norges Fiskerier 1913. Christiania, 1915. 27, 132 pp. (Norges 
Officielle Statistik. VI: 28.) 


Contains a report of the fishing industry in Norway for the year 1913, the value of 
whose products during the year amounted to 53,767,717 crowns ($14,409,748). During 
the year there were employed in the industry on an average 100,047, not including 
14,687 engaged exclusively in the manufacturing branches of the industry. There 
were in use in the industry 51,981 open boats without motors, 2,092 with motors, 
7,390 dories, 2,417 sailboats, 4,405 decked motor boats, and 205 steamships, all of 
which had a value of 37,309,415 crowns ($9,998,923). 


Riksforsikringsanstalten. Ulykkesforsikringen for Industriabeidere m. v. 1912. Chris- 
tiania, 1915. 34*,95 pp. (Norges Officielle Statistik. WI: 38.) 


This is the annual report on the operation of the State accident compensation 
system in Norway for the year 1912. It covers all establishments subject to com- 
pensation, except the silver mines of Kongsberg and the State trunk-line railroad, 
which have their own separate compensation funds. There were reported in 1912 
9,129 accidents, an increase of 1,276 over 1911. Results of operations from 1895 to 
date are as follows: 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, YEARS OF WORK, PREMIUMS AND COMPENSATION 
PAID, FOR ALL INDUSTRIES IN NORWAY, 1895-1908, 1909-1912. 
























































Compensation 
Amount of - Number of Num- 
premiums. paid, reserves, accidents. ber of 
NW ete. —_ 
um- ~ an Be ents 
ber of Foes com- 
Year. | estab- (300 Wages paid. pen- 
lish- days). Per Per Com-| Caus- | 5@ted 
ments . Total. | Dt) ‘Total. | °2* | Total. pen-| ing | ,P°r 
of of sated .| death 1,000 
wages wages . ‘ “lyears’ 
work, 
1895-1908 .| (1) {1,472,189 |$331,876,227 |$5,166,181 | 1.6 |$5,697,770} 1.7; @) | @) | @ | ¢@ 
. 19,988 | 144,425 | 35,699, 871 531,918} 1.5 561,549 | 1.6 | 5,609 |3, 866 136 | 38 
a 19,655 | 150,771 | 37,771,501 569,092; 1.5 647,369 | 1.7 | 5,875 |3, 986 119 | 39.0 
eae 20,984 | 160,809 41,063,989 624,902 | 1.5 769, 725 1.9 | 7, 564 |5, 020 138 | 47.0 
See 21, 581 173,783 | 45,537,923 756,200 | 1.7 755,948 | 1.7 | 8, 808 |6,183 116 | 50.7 
1895-1912 .| (') |2,101,977 | 491,949, 511 | 7,648,293 | 1.6 | 8,432,361| 1.7) (1) | @) | @) | \ 
| 
1 Not reported. 


For further information concerning accident insurance in Norway reference is made 
to Bulletin No. 157 of this bureau and volume 2 of its Twenty-fourth Annual Report. 


Salford, England.— Medical Officer of Health. Annual Report of the Medical O ficer 
of Health for the Year 1914. Manchester [1915]. 254 pp. 


Contains the report of the public health department for the year 1914. The report 
notes a marked decrease in infant mortality, 126 per thousand births, the lowest 
number ever recorded for the city. Sixty-two houses were reported as having been 
closed for human habitation; 73 houses were remodeled and made habitable; 2!s 
new houses were erected, and 64 demolished. During the year 2,352 inspections 
were made of factories, workshops, and work places; 42 notices were sent out, but no 
prosecutions were reported. 


‘Spain.—Comisaria Regia del Turismo y el Real Patronato de Casas Baratas de Sevilla. 
, March, 1915. 


A report of the royal committee appointed to superintend the construction of a 
group of low-cost dwellings erected in 1913-1915 at Seville for the occupation of per- 
sons of small means. The group consisted of 2 buildings, comprising 72 dwellings, 
of which some pictures and plans are shown. The total expense was limited to 
237,662 pesetas ($45,868.76). The rent was fixed to vary from 50 reales ($2.41) to 7) 
- reales ($3.38) per month, according to the size of the apartments, including lighting 
of the common stairways and halls, water rent, education of children under 7 years 
of age, and the use of a small flower and vegetable garden. No statement, however, 
is made concerning the size of the rooms or the number in each apartment. No te1- 
ants are accepted who have an income of 3,000 pesetas ($579) per year if over 50 per 
cent of such amount is derived from wages, salary, or pension; families of less tha 
four persons; persons not having a regular income unless security is given for tlic 
payment of rent. The first apartments were opened to tenants on January 1, 191°, 
and the average cost per apartment when completed is reported at approximatc!y 
3,300 pesetas ($636.90). 


Consejo Superior deemigracién. Boletin. Madrid,1915. <Afio7. Num.73, March—Juiv. 


This report discusses the necessity of further governmental regulations relative 
emigration from Spain to other European countries. The following table shows t)ic 
decrease in trans-Atlantic emigration of Spaniards from Spain during the montlis 
of March, April, May, 1914 and 1915, by destination of emigrants: 
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SPANISH EMIGRATION TO AMERICA DURING MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 1914, 1915, BY 
DESTINATION, 








Number of emigrants leaving for— 





Month and year. Total. 
Other 
countries . 


United Argen- 


States. tina, Cuba. Brazil. 















RC adtwrssadeei<sgene ss ages ace 1914... 552 5, 092 1,302 741 354 8, 041 
1915. . 83 1,211 839 175 96 2, 404 
abatasconeccosccsedeecnesésnt 1914.. 661 3, 243 951 410 236 5, 501 
1915... 139 995 1,061 113 77 2,385 
CRED daisies tadevacuetatesssaees 1914.. 100 3, 163 899 335 188 4, 685 
1915. . 85 830 846 164 110 2,035 



























The crisis in the home labor market is discussed. The demands for employment 
far exceed the places open for employment; many factories are doubtful of being 
able to continue operations; many are giving labor to their employees for only three 
days each week; and others, because of scarcity of raw materials, allow their employ- 
ees to work in turns. Owing to these conditions there is little effort necessary to secure 
laborers for employment in France. To prevent deception and fraud, this emigra- 
tion should be regulated; accredited employment agencies alone should be permit- 
ted to operate in Spain, and a deposit sufficient to pay return passage in case of fraud 
should be required. 

Several pages are devoted to labor conditions in the countries to which most of the 
Spanish emigration is directed—Brazil, Argentina, Venezuela, Paraguay, and Cuba. 


Instituto de Reformas Sociales. Legislacion del Trabajo. Apendice Decimo, 1914. 
Legislacion-Proyectos de Reforma. Madrid, 1915. 488 pp. 


Contains laws, decrees, and orders of interest to labor enacted and promulgated in 
Spain during the year 1914, together with bills and administrative measures proposed. 
The subject matter is classified under 15 heads: (1) Industrial accidents, (2) Mutual 
aid and charity, (3) Associations, (4) Cooperation, (5) Emigration, (6) Industrial edu- 
cation, (7) Statistics and investigation, (8) Housing of the working classes, (9) Factory 
inspection, (10) Legislation affecting the Institute of Social Reform (Instituto de 
Reformas Sociales), (11) Employment of women and children, (12) Public granaries, 
(13) Social welfare, (14) Agricultural associations, and (15) Miscellaneous. 


Instituto de Reformas Sociales. Memoria General de la Inspeccién del Trabajo Corre- 
spondiente al Afio 1912. Madrid, 1914. 518 pp. and 28 charts. 


This report is a review of the activities of the industrial inspection service in Spain 
during the year 1912. 

The following shows the more important data resulting from the inspection of indus- 
trial establishments: 


6h C Ths aon a ood ne emeend dedendancesens snes 13, 814 
Number of infractions of law for employment of children under age limit... .. 2, 066 
Number of infractions of law for not permitting opportunity for religious and 
EE IOUS eas oo ov eae de tcde ee dbs es cone ced HUE eadaak bods 2, 106 
Number of infractions of law for lack of certificate of vaccination.............. 77, 971 


ee ee | 


Number of infractions of law for no book for registering inspections. ........- 
Number of infractions of law for law, rules, etc., not posted in visible place.. 3, 228 
Number of infractions of law for failure to provide safety appliances. ........ 2, 783 
Number of infractions of law for failure to observe Sunday rest.............-. 5, 458 
Number of infractions of law for all others. .................-2.....--.-00--- 5; 046 


NN ous Seka belies \ << ceils s ccba Jeu cectédichacarschecd 
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The total number of infractions of the labor code was reported as 201,219. Of this 
total, 189,750 were reported as infractions of the woman and child labor law. 

Tables are presented showing the number of persons employed in establishments 
subject to inspection, by sex and by age, maximum, minimum, and average wages 
paid; hours of labor for day and for night laborers, by sex: in each inspection district. 
The totals of the different classes of employees for the kingdom are as follows: 

Males: 





















EEL EEO TELE TY TOLER TCL ETT EERE Eee 3, 193 
TE ss. enh 33> ke nage vis NideSdeeatecie kes cadne vas 21, 351 
r,s cei ahh p S44 obs adc etadastas cen keesiee sees 296, 454 
Females: 
is NN oo Chas aay CUED A pers 6s we heh ces eu sen 3, 115 
I Gad Gals Ub hig wala da ac aMbed ae U4 + 004 a8 eds ods oe e's 86, 467 
SL Celeb d Seiden dN eae UGbas ve5~ sce serewbatcncnsie 86, 411 
es et daira kG ey 64-0 pke bs Ahan anand e ted iets hin noes ndee eh peee 496, 991 
There were 31,118 males and 7,926 females, or a total of 39,044 persons, employed in : 
night work. ei 
The last chapter presents a chronological index of all labor laws enacted to date in é 
Spain. f 





Sweden.—-Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstillelser 1 Sverige, Ar 1914. Stockholm 1915. 
63 pp. (Sveriges Officiella Statistik Socialstatistik). 





Contains report on strikes and lockouts, occurring in 1914, giving number involved, 
causes, duration, and results. During the year 1914 there occurred 115 labor disputes, 
of which 8 were lockouts and 2 were of mixed character, involving 14,385 workmen. 
As to results, 33 terminated in favor of the employer and 26 in favor of the workman, 
47 were compromised, while as to 9 the result was unknown or indecisive. Short 
tables follow. presenting the more important data concerning these strikes. 

Tre following table shows the number of labor disputes, persons involved, and 
resuit for each year 1908 to 1914: 











STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SWEDEN, NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED, AND 
4 RESULTS, BY YEARS, 1908-1914. 













Disputes resulting in— 























Not 
reported. 


Favor of 
employees. 


Favor of 


employers. Compromise. 








Per- Per- 
Num-| sons |Num-| sons |Num-| sons |Num-! sons |Num- sons 
ber. in- ber. in- q in- ber. in- ber. in- 

volved. volved. volved. 





















2,479 





28, 584 


ed 1,358 | 38] 8,692 6 932 | 138 | 301,749 
Nas 622| 20 569 1j........| 76| 3,671 

1,016 | 32] 16,902|......|........ 98 | 20,576 
ea 778| 42] 6,649|....../........| 116] 9,980 





SERVSSS 


2,027 45 | 5,629 10 454} 119 9, 591 
808 47 | 10,072 9 164; 115 14,385 















































The days of work lost varies from 11,799,700 in 1909 to 39,000 in 1910. In 1914 
this item is reported as 620,469. 

The following table gives data similar to that in the preceding table for labor disputes 
m 1914 classified by principal causes. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SWEDEN, NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED, AND RE- 
SULTS, BY CAUSES, 1914. 





| Disputes resulting in 



































Ps or of Pine . | on 
avor ¢ avor ¢ ic , ise J re ad. | Tots 
slinliatt asians employers. | employees. Compromise. | Not reported. | rotal.! 
l a Ss vell: iat Bente san 
lwum-| Persons} x7 )m- Persons}, 14m- Persons! x7 .m- Persons Mane-] Persons 
: | ine | in- | ef fa | ae | in- 
ber. | volved.| ber. volved. ber. volved. ber. on ber. | volved. 
} | | 
Increase of wages.............. 14 | 1,163 | 17 401 | 32) 8,770 5 93| 71} 10,427 
Reduction of wages...........|...... | seetad Res tiscacses | 3 364 1 6 4 370 
Other questions relating to | 
wages....... Dodie cbenes seas 2) 312 2 | SP See i 40 5 538 
En ee ee eee See ee PE RRS SR ee eee. Oe er 
Collective contracts........... 1 | 21 2 oe eee 1 2 4 75 
Other questions relating to 
LS Die cic ap orcs ono © Es 4 aoa EE! ee baectshetendeueten eee ees Oe ee eo ee oe 
Treatment of personnel....... 4 106 1 42 4 ke eee 9 260 
Hoursol labor ............-. ce 3 | 103 1 18 1 37 1 23 6 181 
Discharge or reinstatement o | 
ce tea OP EEE 9| 1,636 2 95 3 gt a ee 14 2, 426 
Shop regulations..............|...... eabetengety aAdicaautaselteesacivssieitakrasbes EOE AS Pee 
Interpretation of contracts... .|...... eee 1 14 1 a oe, en 2 | 108 
RS eet 33 | 3,341 | 26| 808) 47) 10,072} 9 164 | 115] 14,386 
| j | 








1 Including 8 lockouts and 2 disputes of indeterminate character. 


Switzerland.—Handels-, Industrie- und Landwirtschafts- Department. Berichte der 
Kantonsregierungen tiber die ausfiihrung des bundesgesetzes betreffend die Arbeit in den 
Fabriken 1911 und 1912; 1913 und 1914. Veréffentlicht vom schweizerischen Indus- 
triedepartement. Aarau, 1913, 1915. 2 vols. 


These two volumes constitute the reports of the cantonal factory inspectors of 
Switzerland, each report covering a biennial period, i. e., 1911-12 and 1913-14. The 
Federal department merely brings together and prints the reports of the inspectors of 
each of the cantons, and no general summary is presented. Save for annual confer- 
ences with the department of commerce and industry the cantonal inspectors work 
quite independently of the federal inspection service, which consists primarily of 
functional inspectors who perform specialized duties and who refer all general matters 
of inspection to the inspectors of the different cantons. For further information on 
factory inspection in Switzerland reference may be made to Bulletin 142 of this 
bureau. 








PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF FOREIGN LABOR DEPART- 
MENTS AND BUREAUS. 


In the pages following the various periodical publications issued 
by the foreign departments and bureaus of labor are listed and the 
table of contents given. This list includes all the periodical publi- 
cations received during July and the first week of August, 1915. 
Some countries, it will be noticed, are not represented by any pub- 
lication. Since the beginning of the European war most of these 
publications have been somewhat irregular in their appearance, and 
in certain cases it will be noticed that the issues of several months 
have been postponed or consolidated. 


Argentina.—Departamento Nacional. Boletin del Trabajo. Buenos Aires. 


No. 29—Dec. 81, 1914.—Reports from the department: Reports from the divi- 
sion of inspection; Spread of labor legislation; Collaboration by the workmen in 
inspection, etc.; Industrial establishments; Infractions of the law and prosecutions; 
Sunday rest; Application of the labor law; The cooperative kitchens; Home labor; 
Grain elevators; Caisson workers; Emigrant agencies; Agricultural laborers; Labor 
conditions in Upper Parana. Quarry workers. Oil prospecting. Free courts for 
laborers. Employment agencies. Division of statistics: Strikes and lockouts. 
Home labor in the Federal capital. Unemployment. Accident prevention during 
1913. Division of legislation. 


Canada.—Department of Labor. The Labor Gazette. Ottawa. 


July, 1915.—Industrial and labor conditions during June, 1915. Special articles 
on—The industrial disputes investigation act, 1907; Wholesale prices in Canada dur- 
ing 1914; Annual convention of the Canadian Manufacturers Association; Labor dis- 
putes in Germany, 1914; New York State Industrial Commission; Statement of dis- 
pute between the Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing Co. of Levis, Quebec, and its 
employees. Statistical returns on Wholesale and retail prices, June, 1915; Trade 
disputes and industrial accidents during June, 1915; Emigration and colonization; 
Building permits during June. Reports of departments and bureaus. Recent legal 
decisions affecting labor. 


Denmark.—Statistiske Efterretninger, udgivet af det Statistiske Departement. Copen- 
hagen. 

June 14, 1915.—Special census of farm animals, May 15, 1915. 

June 30, 1915.—Hotels, restaurants, and public houses, 1914. Retail prices, June 
1, 1915. Imports and exports of flour, grain, etc., 1914. Deaths by accidents, 1914. 
Divorces, 1914. Population of Sweden and Norway, July 12, 1915. The crop out- 
look, July 7, 1915. Imports of products from eastern markets, 1914. Population of 
Denmark, July 1, 1915. Index numbers of the Economist. 


Finland.—JIndustristyrelsen. Arbetsstatistisk Tidsrift. Helsingfors. 


No. 8, 1915.—<Activities of the employment offices, 1914. Maximum prices of food 
products and of clothing and leather products fixed by Government order. Finnish 
employers’ association, 1914. Reports from foreign countries. Retail prices, first 
quarter, 1915. 
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Fra~ce.—-Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Paris. 


January, February, March, April, 1915.—(Single issue for four months.) Social 
movement: France: Inquiry concerning industrial and commercial activities, 
August, 1914, to January, 1915; Mine labor, December, 1914, to February, 1915; 
Strikes from January to April, 1915; Unemployment in France during the first seven 
months of 1914; Report of the national unemployment fund, 1914; Free public employ- 
ment offices, 1914; Economic situation expressed in index numbers, third quarter, 
1914; Reports of operations on the old age retirement laws for industrial and agricul- 
tural laborers; Trade associations, January 1, 1914; Promotion of cooperative societies; 
Providing wages and normal hours of labor in the building trades in Paris, in 1913. 
International: Strikes and lockouts during 1912 and 1913. Foreign countries: Review 
of labor conditions in Germany; Cost of living in Berlin, December, 1914, to January, 
1915; Measures adopted to combat unemployment in Germany; Unemployment in 
trade unions in Austria, May to November, 1914; Cost of living in Vienna, January, 
1915; Austrian census of occupations, 1910 (preliminary figures); Reports of labor 
conditions in Great Britain, strikes and lockouts, January to February, 1915; Wages, 
cost of living, and employment exchanges, 1914; Labor conditions in Italy during the 
last six months of 1914; Conditions of labor in the Netherlands, 1914; Legislation in 
Portugal concerning hours of labor in the employment of children; Public employ- 
ment offices in Sweden, 1902-1912. Miscellaneous: Reports from the industrial courts 
(Conseils de Prud’hommes), fourth quarter, 1914; Export trade of France, 1913-1914, 
first three months of 1915; Production of sugar and alcohol; Current prices, January 
to March, 1915; and prices of bread. Laws, decrees, orders, circulars relative to 
industrial accidents, labor contracts, wages, public employees, subsidies to mutual 
benefit societies, housing of workingmen, trade unions, etc. 


Germany.— Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, Herausgegeben vom Kaiserlichen Statistischen Amte, 
Abteilung fiir Arbeiterstatistik. Berlin. 


June, 1915.—Lahbor market in Germany, May, 1915. Conditions in Berlin, May, 
1915. Labor markets in foreign countries (Great Britain, Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and British colonies). Legislation: Prussian law on noncommercial employment 
exchanges. Employment offices and unemployment. War measures: Measures 
taken in France to combat unemployment; Maternity benefits. Labor conditions: 
Membership and wage statistics in the Magdeburg sickness insurance fund; Limita- 
tions upon attachment of wages. Social insurance: Results of German accident insur- 
ance during 1913; Sickness insurance reports from the miners’ funds, 1913. Labor 
market statistics. 


Great Britai1.— The Board of Trade Labor Gazette. London. 


June, 1915.—Employment chart. The labor market in May. Special articles on 
Employment in Germany in April; Retail food prices in the United Kingdom at Ist 
June; Food prices in Berlin in April; Retail food prices in Vienna in April; Rise in 
cost of living in Sweden; Regulation of food prices in Spain; Organization in coal 
mines to increase output; Changes in wages of agricultural laborers; Labor disputes 
in Germany. Conciliation and arbitration cases. Government work: committee on 
production. Reports on employment in the principal industries. Labor in the 
Dominions and in foreign countries. Board of trade labor exchanges. Statistical 
tables: Prices of bread, wheat, and flour; Trade disputes; Changes in rates of wages; 
Sliding scale changes in wages; Women’s employment bureaus; Unemployment 
insurance; Diseases of occupations; Fatal industrial accidents; Pauperism; Foreign 
trade; Cooperative wholesale societies, quarterly sales; Distress committees; Pas- 
senger movement to and from the United Kingdom; Immigration to and emigration 
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from United States; Emergency grants to trade unions. Legal cases, official notices, 
etc. 

July, 1915.—Employment chart. The labor market in June, Special articles on 
Employment in Germany in May; Employment in Denmark in May. Retail food 
prices: United Kingdom on July 1; Berlin in May; Vienna in May. Farm servants 
wages in Scotland. Employment of soldiers at harvest. Produce of crops in the 
United Kingdom in 1914. Munitions work bureaus. Danish labor arbitration court. 
Conciliation and arbitration cases. Commonwealth of Australia; quarterly statistics. 
Reports on employment in the principle industries. Labor in the Dominions and in 
foreign countries. Board of trade labor exchanges. Statistical tables: Prices of 
wheat, flour, and bread; Trade disputes; Changes in rates of wages; Building plans; 
Distress committees; Women’s employment bureaus; Diseases of occupations; Fatal 
industrial accidents; Unemployment insurance; Pauperism; Foreign trade; Passenger 
movement toand from the United Kingdom; Emergency grants to trade unions. Legal 
cases, Official notices, etc. 





Italy.—Bolettino dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro, Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Com- 


mercio. Rome. (Semimonthly.) 


June 1, 1915.—Investigations and provisions relative to unemployment; Notices 
of public works under construction; Labor market, by locality and by industries; 
Labor disputes; Retail prices, April, 1915; Employers’ and employees’ associations; 
Congresses and conventions; Activities of the labor offices; International association 
on unemployment; Legislation relating to labor. 

June 16, 1915.—Investigations and provisions relative to unemployment; Notices 
of public works under construction; Labor market, by localities; Labor disputes; 
Employers’ and employees’ associations; Congresses and conventions; Activities of 
the labor offices; Social insurance; Legislation and decisions of courts relating to 
matters of interest to labor. 

July 1, 1915.—Investigations and provisions relative to unemployment; Notices of 
public works under construction; Labor market, by locality and by industries; Labor 
disputes; Retail prices, May, 1915. Employers’ and employees’ associations, Con- 
gresses and conventions; Activities of the labor offices; International association on 
unemployment; Legislation relating to labor. 


Netherlands.— Manndschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. The Haque. 





May, 1915.—Review of the labor market, 1915 and for May, 1915 (harbors and 
fishing); Labor market conditions in the briquette industry during the winter of 
1914-15. Labor exchanges, April, 1915. Unemployment and unemployment 
insurance, April, 1915. Unemployment in the building trades. Strikes and lockouts 
April, 1915; Strike of the woodworkers at Zaandam, Westzaan, and Zaandijk. Whole- 
sale and retail prices. Miscellaneous reports of social and economic import (popula- 
tion, housing, harbor inspection, pensions, industrial accidents, war measures, truck 
system, etc.). Foreign countries and the war (Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Switzerland). Foreign countries: Labor market; Employment offices; Strikes and 
lockouts; Wholesale and retail prices, etc. Statistical tables: Employment ex- 
changes, April, 1915; Building and housing inspection, April, 1915; Factory licenses, 
April, 1915; Number and occurrence of industrial diseases, April, 1915; State reve- 
nues, April 1914 and 1915. Laws and official documents concerning industrial acci- 

dents, wages of public employees, etc. 
* June, 1915.—Introductory note. Review of the labor market, May, 1915. Labor 
market, June, 19)5 (harbors and fishing); Labor market conditions in beet sugar 
factories, 1914. Employment offices, May, 1915. Unemployment, and. unemploy- 
ment insurance, May, 1915. Strikes and lockouts, May, 1915. Wholesale and retail 
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prices. Miscellaneous information (housing, harbor inspection, old-age pensions, 
industrial accidents, war measures, trades unions activities, January, 1915, labor con- 
tract, etc.). International: War measures in foreign countries (Germany, France, 
Italy, Austria, Belgium, Spain); Unemployment in certain foreign countries during 
the war (Australia, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, and Ireland, Norway, Austria, 
New York State, and Sweden); Discount rates on letters of exchange in different 
countries. Foreign countries: Review of the labor market; Employment offices; 
Strikes and lockouts; Wholesale and retail prices; Miscellaneous information. Sta- 
tistical tables: Employment offices, May, 1915; Building and housing inspection, 
May, 1915; Factory licenses, May, 1915; Number and occurrence of industrial dis- 
eases, May, 1915; State finances, May, 1915. Laws and official documents concerning 
railroad employees, housing, emigration, etc. 


New South Wales.—-Department of Labor and Industry. The New South Wales 
Industrial Gazette. Sydney. 


May, 1915.—Introductory matter. The industrial situation, April, 1915: Indus- 
trial arbitration and the war; Emergency legislation; Dislocations in industries and 
unemployment. Statistical review of annual returns from employers under the 
workmen’s compensation act for the year 1914. Special rules under the coal mines 
regulation act, 1912. Proclamations of shopping districts under the early closing acts. 
Awards continued under the industrial arbitration act, 1912, from March 1 to April 
30, 1915. Judicial and quasi-judicial proceedings: Court of industrial arbitration, 
April, 1915; Report of the Industrial Registrar, April, 1915; Proceedings before mag- 
istrate courts, April, 1915, under the early closing acts and the factory and shops acts. 
Reports from the chief factory inspector’s office, labor exchanges, etc., April, 1915. 
Reports relating to industrial boards (Constitution and dissolution, appointments, 
resignations, cost and time records), April, 1915. Industrial awards and agreements 
listed and filed, April 8 to May 12, 1915. Abridgment of records. Supplement, 
relating to the work of the labor exchanges, May, 1915. 


New Zealand.— Journal of the Department of Labor. Wellington. 


May, 1915.—Labor. Conditions of employment and trade. Women’s employment 
branches (reports). Unions’ reports. Recent legal decisions: Shops and offices act; 
Workers’ compensation act; Wages protection and contractors’ liens act, 1908. Sta- 
tistical: Persons assisted to employment, April, 1915; Accidents in factories reported 
up to April 27, 1915; Unions registered under the industrial conciliation and arbitra- 
tion act, 1908; Current retail prices, April 30, 1915. Special articles on wage boards 
in Australia; Retail food prices in the United Kingdom July, 1914, to January 1, 1915; 
Food prices in Berlin; Employment of Belgian refugees; Employment in Germany 
as reported from the British Board of Trade Labor Gazette. 

June, 1915.—Labor. Conditions of employment and trade. Women’s employment 
branches (reports). Unions’ reports. Recent legal decisions under the shops and 
offices act. Recent legal decisions affecting labor in Great Britain. Statistical: 
Persons assisted to employment during May, 1915; Cooperative works in New Zealand; 
Accidents in factories reported up to May 25, 1915; Accidents reported under the 
scaffolding inspection act; Unions registered and canceled under the industrial con- 
ciliation and arbitration act, 1908; Retail prices May 31, 1915, and 1891-1914. Labor 
and the war (reprinted from contemporary review). 


Norway.—Sociale Meddelelser utgit av Socialavdelingen under Departementet for Sociale 
Saker, Handel, Industri og Fisheri. Christiania. 


No. 2-8, 1915.—Labor market in Norway, 1914; Public employment offices, 1914; 


Labor market in Norway, December, 1914, to March, 1915; Retail prices, 1914; Retail 
prices, January to March, 1915; Retail prices, October to December, 1914; Sickness 
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insurance law; Accident insurance for industrial workers, etc.; Accident insurance for 
seamen and fishermen; Sale of bread by weight; Price and weight of bread in Norwegian 
cities; Operations of local sick funds, 1913; Emigration legislation; Labor market in 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1914; Learning new trades in England; Prices of necessi- 
ties in Germany; Bill for the legal regulation of employment exchanges in Germany; 
German war insurance; Trade agreements in Germany. 









Spain.—Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales, Publicacion Mensual. Madrid. 





June, 1915.—Report of the secretary’s office and of the special divisions. Statistics: 
Accidents; Strikes Retail prices and cost of living, etc. Conventions and con- 
gresses. Current legislation, bills, and decrees, etc. Reports from foreign countries: 
Strikes and lockouts in France and Italy. 








Swede n.—Socialstyrelsen, Sociala Meddelanden. Stockholm. 










No. 5, 1915.—State and municipal measures pending the war (Reports of the State 
unemployment commission and the commission on food prices). Labor market dur- 
ing the first quarter, 1915. Unemployment among trade unions, January 1, Feb- 
ruary 1, March 1, 1915. War measures in foreign countries (Austria). State sub- 
ventions to tobacco workers. Municipal building activity, 1913. Proposed new 
poor relief law. Analysis of the causes of poverty. Proposed form of instruction in 
and outside the public schools concerning the benefits of total abstinence. Activities 
of the factory inspectors January to March, 1915. Reports of the factory inspectors 
on fatal industrial accidents. Brief notices concerning collective agreements in 
Germany, 1913, and in Austria, 1912; Strikes and lockouts in Austria, 1913; Danish 
sick benefit law, 1914; Reports from the state insurance institute, January to April, 
1915; Labor market in England, March, 1915; Labor market in Germany during 
March and up to the middle of April, 1915; Unemployment in Denmark, 1914; Co- 
operation in Denmark; Housing and rents in Stockholm, 1915; Retail prices in 
England, March, 1915. Public employment offices in Sweden, April, 1915. Retail 
prices, April, 1915, and summary from 1904 to April, 1915. Prices of farm animals 
in Sweden, 1904 to April, 1915, and February to April, 1915. Fish prices in Stock- 
holm from March, 1914, to April, 1915. Reports from the Royal Pension Bureau. 
No. 6, 1915.—State and municipal measures pending the war (Reports of the State 
unemployment commission). War measures in the foreign countries (Germany). 
Retail prices in certain European countries since the outbreak of the war. Social 
questions before the parliamentary session of 1915 (health and safety of employees, 
unemployment, small holdings and housing, prohibition, pension legislation, taxes 
and subsidies). Accidents in loading and unloading of ships, 1914. Labor dispute: 
in Sweden, 1914. Judicial aspects of collective agreements. Royal notification con- 
cerning state subsidies to labor exchanges. Pension legislation. Reports of the 
factory inspectors on fatal industrial accidents. Brief notices: Labor disputes in 
Germany, 1914; Compulsory arbitration in Norway; Activities of the State insurance 
institute, January to May, 1915; New Danish sick benefit law; Sickness insurance in 
Germany, 1913, and invalidity and survivors insurance, 1914; Labor market in Eng- 
land, April, 1915, and in Germany, April to May, 1915; Apprenticeship among factory 
employees, and housing in certain cities in Sweden. Public employment offices in 
Sweden, May, 1915. Retail prices, May, 1915, with summary from 1904 to May, 1915. 
Prices of farm animals in Sweden, March, 1915, to May, 1915. Fish prices in Stock- 
holm, April, 1914, to May, 1915. Reports from the Royal Pension Bureau. 
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